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“ Going Along :” Milan. 


ONDERFULLY 
changed and im- 
proved are the Mila- 
nese of late years. As 
compared with the 
Milanese of a dozen 
years ago, they are 
scarcely to be recog- 
nized. There is an air 
of life in the place. 
Men move about as if 
they were not afraid, 
and they have their 
views for the future. 
A great weight has 
been lifted off a grow- 
ing plant, and it is 
springing up, relieved. 


Aull 


6 Oj bps 


S\vew 


“To all men freedom 
solace gives : 

He lives at ease who 
freely lives; 

And he that aye has livéd 


ree, 

May not well know the 

misery, 
The wrath, the hate, the 
spite, and all 

That’s compass’d in the 
é‘ a name of Thrall.”” 
Milan has always been elastic, even in very 
early time. In the month of March, 1162, after 
a resistance of three years, the Milanese yielded 
to the army of Frederick Barbarossa, and the 
emperor commanded that the houses, as well as 
the walls of the town, should be razed to the 
earth, and that one stone should not be left upon 
another. With the exception of the church of 
Sant? Ambrogio and a few other buildings, every- 
thing in consequence appears to have been 
destroyed. It was soon after this that the League 
of Lombardy, of which we spoke in Vicenza, came 
upon the ground, and the militia of the united 
towns set themselves to restore the walls and 
revive the city. The peace of Constance, in 1183, 
weured to the Italian republics their rights. The 
city of Milan soon rivalled its former self, and for 
a couple of centuries things went on tolerably 
smoothly. Then came its ambitious dukes, the 
Viscontis, and afterwards, in 1450, its subjugation 
by FrancescoSforza. However, never mind just now 
ite troubles and its varieties of fortune. At the pre- 
sent moment Milan rejoices and moves on. Great 
improvements are to be made in the city ; notably 
a grand place in front of and about the cathedral, 
— Piazza del Duomo,—a new street, named after 
the King, opening out of the piazza to a monument 
to Leonardo da Vinci, and on the other side of 
the piazza, opposite the new street, a “ Loggia 
Reale” and monumental fountain, with general 
Te-arrangements of the streets about. The scheme 
is by the architect Mengoni, of Bologna, and was 
approved of by the communal council in September 
last. If carried out worthily, it will greatly 
improve the city. 

The works for the completion of the cathedral, 
that marble wonder, go steadily on. The persist- 
ency and skill with which this object has been 
pursued are most honourable to the Milanese. 
The building belongs to the present as well as 
to the past. All know the appearance of the 
White Marvel, its forest of pinnacles and popula- 
tion of statues, as they do also the outline of its 
history, It was founded in 1886, by Jean Galeazzo 
Visconti, Dake of Milan (a scoundrel of eminent 
ability), in fulfilment of a vow made to the Virgin.* 





Pe An inscription at the east of the cathedral inside 
ine” El principio dil domo di Milano fv nel unno 


He seems to have been fond of offering bribes to 
a higher power: he had made a vow of pilgrimage 
to a certain shrine near the Lago Maggiore, when, 
a few years before the date we have named, this 
same noble duke trepanned his uncle Barnabas, 
imprisoned and ultimately murdered him. The 
name of the architect of the cathedral is doubtfal ; 
Mare de Campione, and other members of the 
same family, are named by some Italian writers, 
but the evidence seems most in favour of Heinrich 
Ahrler, a German. The building itself shows the 
architect could not have been an Italian. 

The original design appears to have been pretty 
well adhered to by a long list of architects and 
sculptors who succeeded Abrler until Pellegrino 
Pellegrini, beginning in 1567, went about to com- 
plete the west front in the Italian style. This 
was not persevered in, fortunately ; but his doors 
and windows were preserved, and destroy the one- 
ness of the structure. Some day, we have no 
doubt, these will give place to features more ac- 
cordant: such an alteration is often talked about. 
The works had lingered just before the French 
obtained dominion in Milan, but Napoleon I. sent 
them forward, and since then they have continued 
to progress more or less briskly. The view on the 
marble-covered roof, putting out of sight a 
horribly ugly bell-tower which is coming down, 
is marvellously striking. The outline of the great 
pinnacles is for the most part satisfactory, though 
the detail of portions is not so. The marble 
brattishing on the top edge of the flying but- 
tresses has on each point a flower or fruit, the tulip, 
pomegranate, rose, and so forth, greatly varied. 
The engraving we give of a couple of the pinnacles 
and a portion of the parapet will convey a notion 
of the character of the work to those who happen 
not to know it. The statues on the pinnacles are 
6 feet in height. Many of these, as well as the 
figures in other situations, the work of the best 
Italian sculptors, are admirable prodctions. There 
are now actually some 7,000 statues about the 
building, and 3,000 more are wanted to complete 
the intention. Sixty-four have been put up during 
the present year; and within the last twelve 
years, 2,400. A large number of artists, as may 
be supposed, mostly Lombards, are kept at work 
upon them. One turret which was finished in 
1859, has 100 statues about it, and cost 20,0002. 
The marble, let us say, in addition to these 
striking statistics, comes from quarries, near 
the Lago Maggiore, with which the cathedral is 
endowed. Every part is finished with great care 
and stands soundly. 

The effect of the interior on first entering is 
truly grand. The loftiness of the nave, 153 feet ; 
the enormous size and height of the columns, 
with statues under canopies all reund the top 
of each as a capital, dividing the nave from its 
double aisles; the glowing morsels of glass seen 
here and there at the extreme east erd; and even 
the painted tracery in the groining, till the de- 
ception is found cut, aid in producing this. The 
pulpits round the pillar on each side at the com- 
mencement of the choir, carried on terminal 
statues, are seen in every picture of this interior. 
The figures under the southern pulpit, by Francis 
Brambilla, are especially good. According to an 
inscription in another part of the edifice, dated 
1599, this Brambilla worked forty years for the 
cathedral. Of the rich contents of the edifice, in 
the shape of sculpture, metal-work, and painting ; 
the mausoleum of the good St. Carlo Borromeo; 
or the goldsmith’s work and curiosities of the 
Treasury, we must not attempt tospeak. Of the 
two fine monolithic columns of red granite at 
the entrance, about 32 feet in height; the tomb 
of Jean Jacques and Gabriel Medici, supposed to 
be from a design by Michelangelo; and the statue 
of St. Bartholomew without his skin, by a sculptor 
who modestly warns spectators not to suppose it 
a work of Praxiteles, every one knows. 

St. Charles Borromeo, whose name is specially 
connected with this cathedral, and whose body is 





gazed at by every curious visitor to it, was one of 


the best men of his period, or, indeed, of any period; 
and before he died—prematurely, at 46,—effected 
an extraordinary amount of good, and left a repu- 
tation that cannot be attacked. Unselfish, clear- 
headed, vigorous, and possessing the charity tha 
covereth a multitude of sins,—in others,—he spent 
his life in doing good. He founded colleges 
schools, and hospitals throughout his immense 
diocese ; tended his flock during a visitation of the 
plague; reformed his clergy, instituted Sunday- 
schools ; and in such works, and on the poor, spent 
the whole of an enormous income, derived partly 
from his private estate and partly from the archi- 
episcopal revenue. The memory of such a man is 
sweet. An inscription against the east wall, be- 
hind the choir, records the consecration of the 
cathedral by this good Charles Borromeo, in October, 
1577. The high-altar had been previously conse- 
crated by Pope Martin V. Above the inscription 
are the large eastern windows, filled with stained 
glass, which seemed to us more satisfactory at a 
distance than when close, In our volume for 
1861,* by the way, a plan of the cathedral will be 
found ; introduced with special reference to the 
continuation of the aisle, here, around the 
eastern apse. The modern glass in the build- 
ing, of which there is a considerable quantity, 
some of it beautiful, is by J. Bertini, of 
Milan, for whom the credit is claimed of having 
revived the art. He died in 1849. A tablet to 
his memory, at the east end, is inscribed,—Joanni 
Bertinio, qui artem picture vitro incoquende 
Serme interceptam restituit, auwit, perfecit, &c. 
From the cathedral we go to the theatre,—so 
accident led us,—to the theatre of La Scala, which, 
moreover, has a connexion with the church not ob- 
vious at first sight. The pious Beatrice, a daughter 
of Mastin de la Scala, Lord of Verona, aided in re- 
building an old church, which was afterwards 
called in her memory Santa Maria della Scala, 
Circumstances caused its suppression; and on the 
site, in 1776, was built the theatre known all over 
Earope as ‘‘ La Scala.” The family name of the 
foundress given to a church thus survives in a 
playhouse. A grand and complete theatre it is, 
with its six tiers of boxes and accommodation for 
about 4,000 spectators; or, when arranged for a 
ball, 7,000 ;—in fact, the finest in the world. 
Piermarini, a pupil of Vanvitelli, of Naples, was 
the architect, finishing it in 1778; but Canonica 
rearranged and improved the stage portion in 


1814. The prevailing colour is white, with 
gold. The Royal box is in the centre of 
the house. The State contributed to the 


erection of this theatre, and still contributes 
to its maintenance. The orchestra accommo- 
dates ninety-one musicians, sometimes ninety- 
five ; and beneath it is an open chamber called the 
chambre harmonique, about 5 feet in height, 
formed with wood, and thought to improve the 
effect of the music. The stage has a depth from the 
front of the orchestra of 140 feet. Mr. Fergusson, 
not measuring an available apartment at the 
back, thrown into the stage by an opening nearly 
as wide as the proscenium, calls the depth but 
77 feet. On the stage 400 persons can be placed 
conveniently for action. Indeed, the Prophéte has 
been given here with 500 persons on the boards. 
There is a subsidized School of Dancing,—we will 
not call it dancing school,—connected with the 
theatre. It was instituted in 1813, and has pro- 
duced pupils of wide fame. People sometimes 
regard it as astonishing that while a small Italian 
state can produce fine dancers England does not do 
so. They might almost as reasonably be surprised 
at finding flowers in a garden where seed had 
been carefully sown, and no flowers in another 
where that step had not been thought necessary. 
The finest Gothic church in Italy and the 
finest theatre are strong claims for Milan; and to 
these may be added the most striking Lombard 
Atrium; the finest piece of ninth-century gold- 
smith’s work in the world ; the handsomest internal 








* Page 675, Vol. xix. 
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court, that of the Ospedale Maggiore; Leonardo 
da Vinci’s chef-d’euvre ; and one of the best 
pictures painted by Raffaelle the Divine, hight 
the Sposalizio. Of these, however, —“ Anon! 
anon! sir.” , 

The atrium, of course, is that of Sant’ Ambrogio, 
one of the most interesting buildings to be found, 
erected probably quite at the beginning of the ninth 
century, on the site of a church built by Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, in the fourth. It has a gallery 
(triforium) over the main arches in nave, but no 
clerestory. The size of the church is large; the 
arches are all semicircular, with the exception of the 
vaulting of the nave, introduced at a later time. 
Considerable repairs to the internal stonework of 
the east end of the building are being made, ap- 
parently with proper care for the old work. At 
the end of the nave, and in front of the apse that 
terminates it, stands the celebrated metal altar- 
casing, under its Lombard baldachino, the latter 
comprising four porphyry columns, and a consider- 
able amount of very interesting carving in the 
canopy these carry. Thealtar-facing, however, is the 
thing to be seen, and though the priests in charge 
of it show no great anxiety to fetch the keys and 
remove the wooden covering ulways kept over 
it, for which the fee is five francs, it is but 
coyness that a little persistence will overcome, 
Examples of metal-work of the ninth century are 
very rare, and this palliotto is of a beauty and an 
excellence rarer still. It was executed in the year 
835 by order of Angilbert IL, and is thus in- 
scribed on the back by the maker, “ VvoLviny’ 
Maaist . Puaser ;”—master smith. Simple as 
the inscription iz, no one of the books that we 
happen to have before us gives it literally. The 
cost of this work is said to have been 80,000 
florins of gold. The front, entirely of that metal, 
is in three main panels, divided and sub-divided 
by borders of enamels, Christ in the centre of a 
cross in the middle panel, the twelve apostles in 
sub-panelling on each side, bas reliefs, filagree 
work and precious stones are its chief features. 
The ends and the back are of silver, enriched with 
gold, and display, especially the back, even finer 
work than the front. Enamelled borders divide 
panels containing medallions and bas reliefs as 
in front. Ia one of the medallions St. Ambrose 
is represented as blessing the artist. Both design 
and workmanship of this production of the “ dark 
ages” are exquisite. Where could we now look 
for a man to give us such a work of the nineteenth 
century to compete with this master-smith’s handi- 
work of the ninth ? 

The vaulting of the apse is covered with early 
mosaic work, strong and black, put up in the time 
of the Carlovingian Emperor Louis II., who was 
contemporary with our Alfred the Great. He died 
young, in the year 877, and was buried in this 
church. The mosaic picture includes large figures of 
the Saviour and several saints, on a gold ground; 
the style, of course, Byzantine. All the principal 
workers in mosaic appear to have been Greeks of 
the lower empire till the time of Cimabue and 
Giotto, whose successors substituted for the seve- 
rity and hardness of the old work, grace and 
finish, and refined it away till it became power- 
less. 

The atrium was added té the church, says 
Gally Knight, by Bishop Anspertus, who died in 
882, and Knight quotes the epitaph which was 
on his tomb, proving that he did build it ; but this 
does not show there was no atrium before. It 
has a fine large arcade of brick and stone, with 
capitals and archivolts beautifully sculptured 
with interlaced work, foliage, and animals. Hosts 
of tablets, ancient remnants, and inscriptions are 
affixed to the walls: a walk in it is delightful. 

In the gallery attached to the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, the earliest really public library in 
Europe, and altogether a fine institution, is the 
Cartoon of Raffaelle’s Schoolof Athens,—amazingly 
grand even in this shape. There are, too, some 
remarkable heads by Bernardino Luini, a copy of 
a grand Crucifixion, by Guido Reni, one of those 








pictures that take hold of you; and an immense 
number of sketches by Michelangelo, Albert 
Durer, Raffaelle, Leonardo da Vinci, and others,— 
especially, however, by Leonardo, whose draw- 
ings include all sorts of subjects, full of fun and 
caricature. The immense amount of work done 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Paul Veronese, 
Rubens, and other of the greatest artists, is 
amongst the things to wonder at. Certain it is 
that those who have done the best work have 
usually done the most. There is a tablet on the 
staircase here, put up in 1637, in memory of 
Leonardo da Vinci,—truly a universal genius. 
However, enough of endeavour to master, of won- 
der and delight, of envy and depression, for once. 
The sun has gone down, and we get a refreshing and 
charming drive round the outside of newly-enlarged 
public gardens, and on the ramparts, now trans- 
formed into pleasant shady green avenues for riding 
and walking. Many beautiful equipages are about; 
new buildings in progress, some ornamented ex- 
ternally with terra-cotta, are ‘observable; and 
everywhere we see signs, and delight in seeing 
them, that Milan is moving. Thunder and light- 
ning, illuminating strangely the needle-like ter- 
mination of the central tower of the Duomo, close 
the drive, and send us back to the comfortable 
Albergo Reale, with an “ effect” to talk about. 





THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF CELEBRATED 
MEN. 


WE write mindfully of the great aim of human 
existence when we choose the word celebrated, 
instead of great, to distinguish those who have 
distinguished themselves in the fine arts, sciences, 
aud literature. Few of us can hope to become 
celebrated; but all of us may be great in a wise 
and self-abnegating acceptance of the several 
circumstances assigned us, and a faithful determi- 
nation not so much to seek our own honour and 
glory, as to be of service to our fellows. A certain 
degree of excellence in our several pursuits is, 
however, the lawful ambition of all: and they 
who have attained this will be the first to admire 
the works of those whose genius has carried them 
still further. There may be a posthumous celebrity 
in store for many who are now labouring un- 
marked by their contemporaries: for the judg- 
ment of posterity is just; and if work be truly 
excellent, yet not admired or acknowledged in our 
generation, we may entertain the hope that those 
who come after us will appreciate it. We have 
numerous instances on record of cases where the 
contemporaries of those whose memories we delight 
to honour thought but little of the individuals in 
question or their respective performances when 
living, besides the well-known instance of the poor 
price paid for Milton’s peerless “ Paradise Lost ;” 
and, on the other hand, many artists and writers 
who enjoyed a reputation while living have now 
faded trom public recognition, Celebrity should 
not be esteemed too highly; for, like great riches, 
it is not always awarded to the most worthy; but 
we may rest assured that the rewards promised 
to crown a patient continuance in well-doing will 
be shared only with the just. And, after all, the 
applause of the world is but as a feather blown 
hither and thither on the downs compared to the 
satisfaction of having conscientiously filled our 
measure of good works, It may be thought that 
we are methodically turning over and spreading 
out our laid-up platitudes to air upon a paper 
beach; but when the galaxy of bright names we 
are about to group together are discerned, it will 
be seen that some such indication of the direction 
of the right path through the forest of endeavour 
was imperative. To be dazzled by the results of 
a few picked lives amidst the thickets of industry 
would be to be lost. 

The standard of excellence varies in height 
and quality according to the proficiency, acute- 
ness, und critical fastidiousness of the person by 
whom it is viewed: that which one mind might 
consider mediocrity, another would acccpt as per- 
fection ; and a degree of superiority that may be 
deemed very admirable by many, would be utterly 
rejected by others. Among the uncivilized, for 
example, warriors only would be esteemed great ; 
and as an instance of the extent to which some 
men of genius have carried the last-mentioned ex- 
clusiveness, we may refer to David Hume, who 
declared he could only assign first-class places in 
the ranks of science to two philosophers, Galileo 
and Newton; nor could he place more than two 








English poets, Milton and Pope, in the same pro. 
minence. In our present examination of the cir. 
cumstances which assisted or impeded the pro. 
gress of celebrated men, we do not affect to exer. 
cise so rigid a rejection. We throw widely. 

It is a generally received opinion that men of 
genius have been indebted to their mothers rather 
than to their fathers for any portion of their 
abilities that may have been hereditary. In the 
acceptance of this opinion, we are more gallant 
than correct. The Basires, engravers, present one 
of a string of examples we might thread in which 
a particular talent was handed down from father 
to son, and thence to grandsons, James and John 
Bernouilli, mathematicians, with the son, Daniel, 
and grandson, John, of the latter, all of European 
celebrity for their scientific attainments, might be 
placed on the same list; as might, also, the in. 
stance of Thomas Gale, author of the inscriptions 
on the Monument, and his sons Roger and 
Samuel, all of whom were antiquarian writers 
of eminence. The father of Raffaelle was a 
painter; the father of Mozart, a musician of 
no mean distinction, being vice-chapelmaster and 
composer to the Prince Archbishop of Saltzburg ; 
Cuyp was the son of a painter, as was also Paul 
Potter: Bernard Picard, the engraver, author of 
* The Religious Ceremonies of all Nations,” was 
the son of an engraver ; and Nollekens, the sculp. 
tor, was the son of an artist. The two Pitts, 
father and son, in recognition of the same descrip. 
tion of talent—statesmanship — were, with an 
interval of twenty-eight years, both accorded the 
distinction of a public funeral: the great Earl of 
Cork and his sons, grandsons, and great grand. 
son, present a succession of four generations of 
literary and philosophical talents entailed in the 
male line: the Mylnes, architects; the Darwixs; 
the Sheridans; the Burneys, father, son, and 
daughters ; the Edgeworths, father and daugh- 
ter; the Herschels, father, son, and grandson; 
the Stephensons, are further instances we might 
cite. The son of Cibber, the sculptor, proved a 
poet and dramatist, and his grandson also handled 
dramatic subjects; and although there was a 
variety in the professions followed by these three 
generations, they all called for genius of an imagi- 
native order. The younger Matsys, painter, had 
for a father Quentin Matsys, and for a mother the 
daughter of a painter: Lucas de Heere, who 
painted the portrait of Darnley, husband to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Lady Jane Grey, and other his- 
torical personages of his time, was the son of a 
statuary and Anne Smyters, a miniature landscape 
painter: the father and mother of Vandyke were 
both painters. In these instances it would, per- 
haps, be difficult to distinguish the parent from 
whom the son inherited his genius. We would 
not, however, appear desirous of detracting from 
a full and free acknowledgment of the great 
influence the female parent must possess, both 
congenitally and educationally, upon her offspring; 
and gladly admit that there are many indis- 
putable cases on record of celebrities who could 
have owed their genius to no other source. The 
mother of Sir Walter Raleigh had two husbands; 
yet the sons of both possessed the same love of 
roving adventure and gift of authorship: Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert distinguished himself as much 
as Sir Walter Raleigh: he accompanied his half- 
brother in some of his voyages, wrote a discourse 
to prove the practicability of a north-west pas- 
sage, and took possession of Newfoundland in 
1583. But we must suggest that the former 
examples we have mentioned prove that the sons 
of men of high orders of intellect have frequently 
inherited the genius of their fathers. 

When we look across the fields of Time at the 
hosts of talented men who have earned the 
privilege of uarraying themselves beneath the 
title “celebrated,” we are fain to admit that it 
would be impossible to classify the circumstances 
that result in the development of extraordinary 
faculties. The examples we have quoted of cele- 
brities who have entailed upon their sons abilities 
of the same genre as their own merely negatives 
the assumption that the rich inheritance is always 
the gift of the mother: there is a much larger 
group who must have found their powers within 
themselves, as men, sometimes, in new countries, 
find gold when they are prospecting for baser 
metal; consequently the supposition that genius, 
as a rule,is affected by parentage, falls to the 
ground. Nor does it appear that we should be 
justified in assuming that the employment of the 
parents in any way directs, or otherwise assists, 
the sons in coming more easily at results that 
make them famous. Although Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur, the princess of painters, may be » 
daughter of an artist, Turner was the son of ® 
barber; Albert Durer, of a goldsmith; Gains- 
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porough, of a clothier; Barry and Romney, of 
builders; Sir Joshua Reynolds, of a clergyman. 
There is scarcely a trade or profession but can 
peast of being the cradle of men of unusual 
mental attainments; and in some instances the 
same branch of industry can point to various sons 
who have excelled in the most opposite pursuits. 
Clerks of works may claim Chaucer as a confrére ; 
besides several celebrities of less note, of whom 
we may particularize John Norden, topographer 
and engraver, who was surveyor to Prince Henry, 
the amiable and much-regretted son of James I.; 
and John Joshua Kirby, clerk of the works at 
Kew, who taught perspective to Queen Charlotte 
and her royal children, and was the father of the 
gifted Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, some of whose writ- 
ings were dispersed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Gardeners may point to 
the Tradescants of one century, and AllanCunning- 





ham of the next. Butchers may urge that the 
materialism of their calling has not precluded 
them from rearing sons of the most imaginative | 
intellects, such as Akenside, Defoe, and Kirk | 
White; or of the most consummate political | 
ability, as in the example of Thomas Wolsey. | 
It is deemed likely, too, that the father of 
Shakspeare turned butcher when his fortune 
changed. Dr. Isaac Watts and Chatterton were | 
the sons of schoolmasters. Booksellers will | 
rejoice over Dr. Johnson ; watchmakers over John 
James Rousseau ; shoemakers over Hans Christian 
Andersen, than whom no one has written more | 
graceful or charming fairy tales for children: hat- | 
ters will deem their annals relieved by the name 
of W. Collins, poet; chandlers by that of Benja- | 
min Franklin; distillers will think of Wilkes; 
drapers of Isaac Barrow, the mathematician and | 
instructor of Newton, and of Alexander Pope; 
jewellers of Francis Grose, the antiquary, Sir | 
Samuel Romilly, and others. The Church has | 
been most prolific of gifted sons; indeed, the) 
longest clue towards a classification of the circum- | 
stances that have resulted in the unfolding of | 
latent: genius consists in the fact that clergymen | 
have been the parents of more celebrities than | 
any other class of men; but whether this is due) 
to the liberal education persons of that rank of | 
life would be sure to afford their sons, or to the, | 
always, settled and, generally, ample means of the | 
parents, which would give them leisure to discern | 
and then direct any indication of unusual powers | 
in their offspring, or both these advantages com- 
bined with the first-class intellectual discipline | 
that men in the position from which the ministers 
of the Church are chosen have been subjected to, 
ag well in their own person as in that of preceding 
generations, and those that may be expected to 
accrue from the first-class sanitary conditions 
mder which country clergymen are enabled to 
bring up their families in their large, detached, 
roomy parsonages, is matter for further conjec- 
ture. Poets, painters, architects, engineers, dra- 
matists, antiquaries, essayists, and mathemati- 
cians, have been reared in vicarage-house nurseries, 
as well as theologians. The present poet-laureate, 
the tuneful Tennyson, is the son of a Lincoln- 
shire clergyman: Mr. G. G. Scott, architect, 
was born at Gawcott, in Buckinghamshire, 
of which parish his father was then incumbent : 
Mr. Scott Russell is the son of a Scottish clergy- 
man: Mr. Frederick A. Paley, author of “A 
Manual of Gothic Mouldings,” “The Church 
Restorers,” and numerous architectural works, is 
the son of a clergyman, and grandson of the cele- 
brated author of the “ Evidences of Christianity :” 
Addison, not yet displaced from the topmost place 
In the ranks of English essayists, although it 
8 nearly 150 years since he sent for Lord 
Warwick to Holland House to show him how a 
Christian could die; Cowper, the poet-moralist ; 
Atwood, the mathematician, whom Pitt so much 
admired as to provide with a sinecure at his 
earliest opportunity, that he might be able to 
pursue his learned labours and financial calcula- 
Hons at leisure ; the victorious Nelson, Lysons, the 
elder Paley, Richard Wilson, painter, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, were alike the sons of clergymen. 
Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, was the son 
of the Bishop of Clonfort: Fletcher, the associate 
of Beaumont, was the son of the Dean of Peter- 
rough who attended Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
her execution: Farqukar, another dramatist, author 
of the “ Beaux Stratagem,” was the son of an 
Trish clergyman ; and every one will remember 
that Sir Christopher Wren was the son of the 
Dean of Windsor and nephew of the Bishop of 
ly. The law, too, may look around upon a 
Peres progeny of celebrities. The present 
Tesident of the Royal Academy, Sir Charles East- 
ke, is the son of a solicitor: Dean Swift was the 
*n of an attorney; Wordsworth, of a law agent, 








at Cockermouth; Quin, the actor, of a barrister. 
But it isa curious fact that great lawyers have 
generally been the sons of men engaged in dis- 
similar pursuits, as witness the cases of Lords 
Eldon, Stowell, and Lyndhurst. The army has 
furnished its quota of celebrated men who have 
closed their ears to the merry fifes and drums, and 
their eyes to the scarlet coats and gold lace 
epaulets of their fathers, and betaken themselves 
to other walks in life. Lawrence Sterne (alas! poor 
Yorick!) was the son of a lieutenant; David Garrick, 
the tragedian, of a captain: Sir Richard Steele, 
entered the army before he established the Tatler. 
The son of one of the contributors to the Tatler, 
by the way, Arthur Henley, became Earl of 
Northington and Lord Chancellor. The first 
president of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
Scotland, W. J. Macquorn Rankine, is the son of 
a lieutenant in the army. The Government offices 
have given us a few able men, of whom, perhaps, 
Adam Smith, son of a comptroller in the Customs, 
and author of the learned “Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” 
stands first. A physician gave us one of our 
grandest musicians — Handel; and one of our 
most humorous rhymesters, Peter Pindar, was 
brought upas an apothecary. A money scrivener, 
whose natural progeny might have appropriately 
proved a miser, gave us the genius whose fire has 
ignited the fancy of all cultivated intellects, in 
proportion to the approximation of their brilliancy 
to his, for a couple of centuries—Milton; and as 
if to show that this was not a solitary case to 
remain without a parallel, a member of the same 
dry, hard-fisted profession was the father of the 
poet Gray. Banks, the sculptor, and Locke, the 
author of the thought-teeming essay “On the 
Human Understanding,” were both the sons of 
stewards, The fathers of three acknowledged 
geniuses of very different orders have been 
barbers—Arkwright, whose name is associated 
with the spinning-jenny for evermore; Turner, 
whose glowing palette may be said to be scarcely 
yet dry; and Falconer, the writer of the most 
popular of sea poems. The two other children 
of the elder Falconer were deaf and dumb, 
a fact that presents another insurmountable 
difficulty in the acceptance of the theory of the 
hereditary nature of genius. Again, the younger 
Falconer, throwing off all the trammels that asso- 
ciation with the business carried on in the poor 
little shop in Edinburgh might have fostered, 
struck out for the sea with an instinct as un- 


_quenchable as that of a duckling bred under a 
‘hen; while men whose parentage alone would 


have qualified them, to some extent, as authorities 
upon sea-going subjects, looked landwards for their 
livelihood, founded their fame where the roar of 
the ocean was unheard, and the flicker of a sea- 
guli’s wing unseen, Guy, who was the son of a 
lighterman, set up a bookseller’s shop, and amassed 
the splendid fortune that laid the foundation of 
that great charity, Guy’s Hospital. Had this 
man followed his father’s occupation, would he 
have proved a jolly, rum-drinking, money-spend- 
ing Jack Tar, and died with nothing in his pocket 
save a broken pipe and a screw of tobacco ? 

An inquiry into the truth of the proposition 
that the boy is father to the man would bring for- 
ward some interesting particulars. Perhaps it 
would be more literally true to write the youth is 
father to the man; so large a number of our 
celebrities having been placed to learn trades and 
professions of a totally different character to those 
to which they ultimately turned their attention, 
and in which they afterwards pre-eminently shone. 
This must have been in consequence of their boy- 
hood having failed to unfold any decided bent in 
their minds. It may have been that the poverty 
of the parents of Giotto opened out no other 
prospect than that of tending sheep as a means of 
livelihood to the incipient painter. But poverty 
bound no fetters ou the hands of Howard, the 
philanthropist, who listlessly suffered himself to 
be bound apprentice to a grocer. That there was 
not the least necessity for such a step we learn 
from his biographer Aikin, who relates that he 
had an independent fortune, and, that growing 
tired of his position, he purchased his indentures 
and made the tour of France and Italy, visited 
Lisbon, and ultimately turned his attention 
towards ameliorating the condition of prisoners in 
the improvement of prisons. Dolland, the opti- 
cian, wrought patiently as a silk-weaver; and 
Goddard, who enjoyed the credit of being the first 
Englishman who made a telescope, must have 
studied bard and continuously as a physician to 
have won the post he filled of Professor of Physic 
to Gresham College. Opie, the painter, was ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter: Tom Payne learnt the 
business of a stay-maker, a branch of industry in 








which it is difficult to account for his acquirement 
of principles so reverse of tight-laced as those he 
disseminated in after life. Gay, the poet, was 
apprenticed to a silk mercer, and died the 
pampered pet of a duke and duchess, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Inigo Jones was 
apprenticed to a joiner. Kent, the architect, was 
a coach painter. Garrick embarked in the wine 
trade before he turned his thoughts to the stage, 
in the same desultory manner that Mr. Buckstone, 
comedian and dramatist, in our day, first sighed 
for a sailor’s life, and then acquiesced in being 
articled to a solicitor. It is known, too, that 
Mr, Charles Mathews made his first appearance in 
the character of a student of architecture. 
Anthovy Purver, who received a thousand pounds 
from Dr. Fothergill, for his new translation of the 
Bible, was apprenticed to a shoemaker, who 
allowed him the occasional relaxation of tending 
his sheep. Ben Jonson was apprenticed to a 
bricklayer, and then enlisted for a soldier before 
he set up as a wit-combatant with Shakspeare, 
and fell out with Inigo Jones, who was associated 
with him in the production of the fanciful court 
masques of his day ; and before he was a member 
of the club Sir Walter Raleigh founded, and wrote 
that song, “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
that lies like a loose pearl among his more lengthy 
works. James Cook, the navigator, instead of 
running away to sea like another Robinson Crusoe, 
was apprenticed to a small country shopkeeper, 
who, however, detecting the wistful glances the 
lad cast towards the ocean, returned him his in- 
dentures. As a reverse to this example, enacted 
within remembrance, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
went to sea instead of turning his steps straight- 
way to a studio. Mr. Charles Dickens and the 
younger Disraeli both mistook their road on first 
setting out in life, thinking a lawyer’s office lay 
in their right paths. Barry Cornwall fell into the 
same error, Mr. Thackeray likewise lost his way 
at first, and tarried in Rome, studying as an 
artist. David Roberts, R.A., climbed the ladder 
that led to his present elevation from the level of 
a house-painter’s apprentice, with an interval of 
noviciateship spent as a scene-painter in Drury 
Lane Theatre. Mr. Ruskin coquetted with the. 
brush before he took up the pen, as vigorously as 
Bishop Colenso attacked algebra before he dis- 
tinguished himself as a theologian. Could we 
linger to cull more instances of these “ wanderings 
by the way,” from the lanes and byways of 
memory, where they crowd as densely as daisies 
upon a clay soil, we doubt not but that our 
revision of the time-honoured metaphor would 
find general acceptance. 

Some worthies, whose works are sufficiently 
esteemed by us to render their authors memo- 
rable, have never laid aside the pursuits they 
learned as lads, however foreign they may have 
proved to their after sympathies. The author of 
“ Parentalia,—or, Memoirs of the Family of 
Wren,” and of “ Typographical Antiquities, being 
an Historical Account of Printing in England, 
with Memoirs of our Ancient Printers,”—Joseph 
Ames, who was besides a collector of coins, curi- 
osities, and books, carried on the business of a 
shipchandler and ironmonger in Wapping to the 
day of his death. It was not until Isaak Walton 
was fifty years of age that he left London, where 
he had kept two shops for the sale of linen, the 
first in the Royal Exchange, the second at the 
corner of Chancery-lane, Fleet-street,—to settle at 
Winchester. For thirty-three years Charles Lamb 
fulfilled the duties of a clerk at the East-India 
House, when he was pensioned off. Samuel Rogers 
was a banker all the days of his life. But it 
must be admitted these instances of what may be 
called the duality of being are comparatively 
scarce; eminence in any one department of art, 
science, or industry, calling, generally speaking, 
for an intense concentration of mind, purpose, and 
energy to the one aim. It is true, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raf- 
faelle, and a few others, were at once eminent in 
several branches of the fine arts; but these were 
giants of intellect and manipulation, whose exist- 
ence is as exceptional as the longevity of the 
“ old, old, very old” Parr and his grandson. 
That the world is not now altogether barren of 
similar versatility, we were apprized by an adver- 
tisement in an Australian newspaper, in which 
notice was given that fourteen persons were 
wanted to fill the various appointments held by a 
gentleman recently deceased; and we have more 
serious assurance of the same fact; when we call 
to mind the names of Mr. Charles Knight, printer, 
publisher, and voluminous and excellent author ; 
Mr. J. R. Planché, “ Rouge Croix” and antiquary, 
and author of 200 stage plays; Mr. Tom Taylor, 
dramatist, and Secretary of the Committee of 
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Privy Council appointed to carry out the Local 
Government Act; Mr. Coventry Patmore, poet, 
and one of the officers of the British Museum ; 
Mr. Sydney Dobell, wine merchant and miscel- 
laneous writer; Mr. Chas. Swain, poet and trader, 
and others. 

Much more might be said both for and against 
the theory that talent is hereditary; and the 
more the subject was turned over and examined 
from different points of view, the more impossible 
it would be foand to arrive at any conclusions. 
For there have been as many instances of descent 
of talent on the paternal side as there have been 
on the maternal side; perhaps nearly as many in- 
stances where isolated genius stands out from a 
family group that is physically and mentally im- 
perfect; as many where a brother and sister divide 
the intellectual powers of a family circle between 
them, as in the case of Miss and Mr. Martineau, 
N. P. Willis and his sister, the younger Thomas Hood 
and his sister ; or when two brothers have shared 
the gift, asin the examples of the brothers Brough, 
Grimm, Mayhew, Horace and James Smith, Sir 
Robert and Sidney Smirke, Wilkie Collins and his 
brother, &c.; or two sisters, as in the instance of 
Mrs. Hemans and her sister, Sophia and Harriet 
Lee, the Hon. Mrs. Norton and Lady Dufferin, 
&e.; and others again where a whole family are 
gifced. As a fresh puzzle thrown into the ques- 
tion from an ethnological point of view, we may 
add that the father of the most brilliant of French 
novelists, Alexandre Davy Dumas, was the son of 
a negress by the Marquis de la Pailleterie, a 
wealthy West Indian planter. 

In reviewing the lives of celebrities, some of our 
readers may feel discouraged that they have failed 
when so many have more or less succeeded who 
have had, seemingly, greater difficulties to 
encounter than those th»t have beset their own 
paths. They whom this consideration might cause 
to falter by the way would do well to remember 
that the multitudinous works compassed and 
difficult. parts enacted by those whose names have 
become known, occupied a whole lifetime, although 
we look at the result in one glance. Those who 
prepare a feast, although unseen and unknown, 
are indispensable to the host who presides over it ; 
and if they be not invited to the table they will 
be rewarded in some other manner. Milton, in 
allusion to his own blindness, wrote a talismanic 
consolation to myriads of his fellow-creatures :— 


* God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bears his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait !”’ 





STREET NOMENCLATURE. 


Ir may occur to some persons that a subject 
apparently so unimportant as the naming of streets 
is undeserving of serious consideration, and it 
may perhaps seem superfluous for me to trouble 
you again with some remarks concerning it; but 
I think, on review, that it will be seen that it is 
a matter that affects us much more closely than 
we are accustomed toimagine. ‘Could I unfold,” 
says Carlyle, as quoted by Miss Yonge, “the 
influence of names, I were a second Trismegistus. 
They are the most important of all clothings: 
science, poetry itself, if thou consider it, is but a 
right naming. Adam’s first task was giving 
names to natural appearances.” We have the 
testimony of Mr. Shandy, as related by his son, 
that “‘a great deal more depends on names than 
what superficial minds are capable of conceiving. 
How many Cwsars and Pompeys, he would say, 
have by the inspiration of their names been 
rendered worthy of them; and how many would 
have done exceedingly well in the world had not 
their characters and spirits been totally depressed 
and Nicodemus’d into nothing!” An illustration 
of the influence a name may exert even upon a 
street lately occurred in my neighbourhood, where 
a street was named Benjamin-road by the free- 
holder; but the houses not letting as quickly as 
they should, the builder changed the name to 
Clifton-road, when he speedily found tenants for 
his houses. 

Hood, in his history of “ Miss Kilmansegg,” 
dwells with great point and humour on the im- 
portance of names in describing her christening, 
where he says,— 


** Though Shakspeare asks us, ‘ What’s in a name>’ 
(As if cognomens were much the same), 
There’s really a very great scope in it. 
A name >—why wasn’t there Doctor Dodd, 
That servant at once of Mammon and God, 
Who found four thousand pounds and odd, 
A prison—a cart—and a rope in it ? 





A name ?—if the party had a voice, 

What mortal would be a Bugg by choice? 

As a Hogg, or a Grubb, or a Chubb rejoice ? 
Or any such nauseous blazon. 

Not to mention many a vulgar name 

That would make a door-plate blush for shame, 
If door-plates were not so brazen.”’ 


And the modern Solomon, the many-editioned 

Tupper, exhorts parents, with emphasis, to— 

** Give a child a fit distinguishment, make him sole 
tenant of a name, 

For it were a sore hindrance to hold it in common with 
a hundred. 

In the Babel of confused identities little is feasible : 

The felon shall detract from the philanthropist, 

And the sage share honours with the simple,” 


These quotations, though referring to the names 
of persons, apply with scarcely less force to the 
names of streets: “in the Babel of confused 
identities little is findable” to slightly vary the 
poet’s text: the fortune of a street frequently 
depends upon its title, as we have seen; and what 
a constant source of embarrassment it is not to be 
able to ascertain by the name of a street its posi- 
tion or importance, through the present indiscri- 
minate application of names. As an example of 
the confusion arising from this latter cause, I 
may instance the use of the word “ gardens,” as 
applied to localities. Until quite recently this 
term was only used for blocks of houses inhabited 
by the poorer classes, and generally entered by a 
narrow passage-way, as Dobney’s (a corruption 
of D’Aubigny’s) gardens, Short’s-gardens, &c., 
the houses having been built upon the gardens 
belonging to noble families, whose possessions had 
been gradually encroached upon by the growth of 
the metropolis: the frontage having been first 
invaded, and the space within being thus inclosed, 
was let for an interior class of houses to those 
around. Now, however, the term is used for the 
handsome rows of mansions that are springing up 
in Kensington and the neighbourhood; and though 
the two descriptions of houses have nothing in 
common except their name, an absurd and incon- 
gruous association is kept up in consequence, 

I need scarcely point out the absurdity of 
calling these rows of houses “ gardens,” when 
frequently they have nothing more than a yard in 
the rear, and a paved road in front; but would 
merely observe, that on comparison the poorer 
houses have really a better claim to the title than 
their richer brethren; for whatever may be their 
present condition, they may at least boast of occu- 
pying a site— 

‘Where once a garden smiled.”’ 


This abuse of terms is really a great evil, and 
calls for redress. Every thoroughfare aspires to 
the dignity of being called a road, and the term 
street is falling into desuetude. We have parks 
without a tree, tortuous avenues, and names used 
for streets without any consideration as to their 
fitness, but merely for the purpose of increasing 
their importance. In Paris attention has been 
drawn to this subject: ‘the use of the word 
‘square,’ which had been adopted from the 
English, will be discontinued, and that of place 
in future applied to all open spaces, whether 
planted as gardens, like the ground before the 
Arts et Métiers and around the Towerof St. Jacques, 
or left entirely open. .... The use of the word 
boulevard will be circumscribed, and should only 
be applied to roads which follow the line of ancient 
fortitications or old municipal boundaries. The 
wide thoroughfares which traverse the city in an 
oblique direction, or run from the centre to the 
circumference, are in reality avenues: the desig- 
nation boulevard, as applied to some of the trans- 
versal thoroughfares recently opened, will be 
retained.” These are sensible reforms, and pro- 
ceed on a proper principle; but I cannot but 
regret, at the same time, that the term barridre 
(where no longer existing, I suppose) will be 
ubandoned, together with route, chemin, sentier, 
allée, and chaussée. Each of these has a dis- 
tinctive meaning ; and although in many instances 
they have lost their significance, it seems a pity 
to obliterate these old landmarks of the progress 
of the city. La Route de Neuilly has a pleasant 
sound, and carries one’s thoughts away from the 
streets and traffic; and such names as La Rue de 
la Basse Rempart, now obliterated, although in 
the midst of the city, served to remind oue (like 
our own London Wall and Barbican) of the once 
limited extent of the capital. 

Instead of suppressing ancient names, I would 
advocate their retention in all cases, and would 
even suggest that we might with advantage re- 
vive many of the old designations which have now 
fallen into disuse, and feel sure that were they used 
with proper discrimination the result would be 
much more intelligibility in our streets, and a 





much more exhilarating impression on the mind 


Se ee _——— 


than is produced by the present monotonous pro- 

miscuous system. In Naples the principal streets 
are called strade, the cross streets vichi; the 
smaller streets vicoletti ; the lanes strettole; the 
hilly streets leading to the old town, and up to 
the castle, calate ; those leading to the suburbs, 
salite ; those that are so steep as to require steps, 
gradoni ; those which have many branches, rampe, 
Here we have a number of suggestive names, 
which agreeably vary one’s walk, and assist one 
in finding the way. At Milan, the streets which 
radiate from the centre of the town are called 
corsie ; the continuations of these beyond the line 
of the most ancient fortifications are called corsi 
(a distinction almost without a difference), and 
beyond they receive the name of borghi,—borgo 
being the Italian equivalent for suburb. The 
streets, in many places, which run parallel to, and 
immediately within, the canal, retain the name of 
terrazzij or terraces. There can be no mistaking 
the class of streets referred to by these names, and 
this system combined with a uniform method of 
numbering, would simplify addresses, and save a 
great deal of labour in every department of trade. 

In my former communication I suggested giving 
names to streets indicative of their locality. This 
has been very amusingly carried out Ly a builder 
in Islington, who lately applied to the vestry for 
leave to name three new thoroughfares Trajent (sic), 
Adrian, and Antonine roads, and the required 
permission was granted amid much laughter, 
These high-sounding titles are very ridiculous, and 
were adopted evidently without any consideration, 
merely because the roads are on what is called the 
Roman-road Estate. It is not unlikely that there 
was once a castra estiva, or summer camp, at 
this place, and Suetonius Paulinus is said to have 
encamped in the neighbourhood ; but there is no 
more connexion between the locality and the 
Roman emperors whose names have been evoked 
than there is between a river in Macedon and a 
river in Monmouth, which are in about the same 
concatenation accordingly. 

The Atheneum lately protested against the 
embankment of the Thames being called Thames- 
Embankment-street, as it is threatened ; still less 
Metropolitan - Board-of-Works- thoroughfare, or 
Thwaites’s-road; and suggested that the proper 
English name is Thames-way or Thames-bank. It 
may seem, as the writer allows, a little like count- 
ing our chickens before they are hatched, but it is 
nevertheless a timely and serviceable caution, and 
the name proposed is simple and appropriate, 
although Thames-bank (as Major Jackman ob- 
served of Miss Wozenham’s lodgings), certainly 
“smells of coal-sacks.’” The name of the new 
street to the Mansion House is not yet 
determined on, and there was a very amusing 
competition in the House of Commons be- 
tween the City and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, for the honour of standing sponsor to the 
new thoroughfare, the privilege being, however, 
on the intercession of the Premier, reserved to the 
Metropolitan Board, by whom the works will be 
carried out. It is to be hoped, as Mr. Crawford 
remarked in the course of the discussion, that that 
distinguished body will refrain from giving the 
street the name of one of their members, as they 
have done in some cases; and that no petty rivalry 
between the City and the metropolis will prevent 
an appropriate and distinguishing title being given 
to this great metropolitan improvement. 

It is very important that the names of streets 
should be conspicuously written up ; and the want 
of this is very noticeable in some parts of London, 
particularly in the suburbs, where such assistance 
is most required. By the Metropolis Local 
Management Act of 1855, the duty of providing 
and affixing these names was assigned to the 
Metropolitan Board, and some progress was made 
in this direction; but by the amendment of 1862, 
the obligation was cast upon the various vestries 
and district boards, and the consequence has been 
a very irregular system of naming, and, in some 
cases, almost entire neglect of the provisions 0 
the Act. , 

The Metropolitan Board should exercise some 
supervision in this matter, and should _— 
uniformity in the labels, lettering, &c. _— 
deal might be effected by a judicious selection . 
colours in the labels, and some regard should 
had to appearance as well as legibility. The labels 
are made without any regard to their — 
and some very ugly results ensue, which might 


1 some ht. 
easily obviated by a little aoe Hess. 
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invited to attend and take part in the discussion. 
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ANCROFT CHURCH AND PELE TOWER. 


Ir we wanted confirmation of the opinion that 
the tide of change flows but slowly northwards, 
we might find it in the hilly, heathery, furzy, 
mossy, stony country, scantily speckled with 
small grey towns and thatched villages, known as 
North Northumberland. Here, in this apex of old 
England, are to be found manners, customs, and 
idioms that were in vogue three lifetimes ago in 
the more southern counties, and old words in use 
that have faded from Southern vocabularies these 
hundred years. The spinning-wheel is not so long 
disused but that it yet 
finds a corner in many a 
homestead: stores of 
homespun linen are still 
the hoarded pride of 
every thrifty wife; hand- 
knitted hose the daily 
wear of young and old; 
and porridge the morning 
meal of many a cottager in 
North Northumberland. 
In the extreme north of 
Scotland still less change 
has been effected: the 
Scots are even now mak- 
ing the same uncouth 
pottery the Celts made 
with us nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. The 
several races that have, 
however, passed over 
Northumberland since 
that period have each left 
it more and more ad- 
vanced in every art; but 
it would not be averring 
too much to say, that in 
the hilly district of the 
county, where there is no railroad, where traffic 
is scanty, and the farmhouses few and far 
between, Queen Victoria’s subjects may see 
the mode of life of the lieges of the early 
Georges. Cottage-doors standing open in out- 
lying villages reveal glimpses of carved oak cabi- 
nets and chests Queen Elizabeth might have been 
proud of, and precious pieces of china on cottage 
mantel-shelves show how little North Northum- 
berland has been explored. 

The region to which we refer lies beyond the 
wall—“ the wonderful work of wall stones ”— 
built by the Romans to keep the Picts out of their 
newly-acquired territory, and forms an irregular 
triangle, containing about ten hundred thousand 
acres, in the extreme 
North of England. It has 
been the site of Celtic 
and Roman, of Saxon and 
Danish, of English and 
Scottish warfare; and 
subsequently, down to the 
days of the Pretender, 
of intermittent intestine 
strife; and there are re- 
mains in stones or memo- 
ries in words of all these 
periods to be found in it. 
Ancroft church is situate 
on its eastern border. This 
division, cultivated and 
fertile, compared with the 
mountainous western divi- 
sion,—alternately green, 
yellow, white, and brown, 
as seed time and harvest 
are succeeded by frost 
and Plough Monday,—is 
bounded by a rocky shore 
which is lashed and laved 
by the North Sea. Small 
fishing villages break the 
coast line,-—groups of low 
stone houses full of lines 
and hooks, water-proof 
clothin g,and little children,—inthe neighbourhood 
of which boats and linen lie sunning on the sands 
with the sea-weeds. And in the glittering sea, two, 
three, four, and five miles from the shore, are the 
Farne and Staple Islands, with deep heavy fringes of 
Wet sea-weeds clinging to them. Along this same 
coast-line, too, stand Warkworth, Danstanborough, 
and Bamborough Castles, sentinels that have seen 
centuries of service. A little to the north of the 
last-named fortress, the ruins of Lindisfarne Priory 


rise out of the sea on Holy Island. To this once | 


famous establishment Ancroft belonged. 

In our recent account of Northumbrian peles 
we mentioned this curiosity of architecture. On 
examination of the view we present, it will be 
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seen that the structure was originally a Norman 
chapel, as the records of the monks of Lindis- 
farne, preserved in the library of Durham Cathe- 
dral, show it and the fabrics of other chapelries 
belonging to the priory to have been. The Scots 
were constantly ravaging the possessions of the 
prior. The account rolls of the priory frequently 
show that they laid the country side waste, and 
that the income. of the monks was seriously 
affected by their depredations. The religious 


houses in the district all possessed strong towers 
of defence; and probably the monks of Lindis- 
farne were obliged to take the same precaution 





for the safety of their tenants and property at 
Ancroft. Whether this supposition be correct or 
not, on the west end of the church, we may see 
there was built, in Edwardian times, a low square 
pele. The rest of the structure has been repaired 
from time to time, with not much appreciation of 
its archzological interest ; and the interior of the 
pele has been plastered and whitewashed ; but 
these facts scarcely account for the circumstance 
of this massy relic, so reminiscent of border raids 
and rescues, having been hitherto undervalued. 
The local histories, directories, and gazetteers, 
make but meagre mention of Ancrott. They 
merely see and note an ancient edifice with an 
ancient tower, “ presenting more the appearance 
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of an old castle than achurch.” They agree as 
to the fact of a company of army shoemakers 
having resided in the village in the reign of 
Queen Anne; and all think it probable that 
Ancroft was formerly of more importance than it is 
at present, a belief that is founded on the circum- 
stance of the foundations of old houses having 
been uncovered, in a field close by, within remem- 
brance. It is situate on the high road between 
Berwick and Wooler—a town of one street of 
low stone houses, environed with mountain 
scenery, enjoying a reputation, among invalids, 
for goats’ milk. The living, which is a perpetual 
curacy, was once entered upon the king’s books as 
being of the certified value of 17/., then augmented 





ANCROFT CHURCH AND PELE TOWER. 





in 1773 with a donation of 40/. from Bishop 
Crewe’s trustees, and now valued at 131/., in the 
gift of the dean and chapterof Durham. 

Church towers in all countries have been used 
as places of safety in occasional instances; but in 
Northumberland the towers of some churches 
appear to have been built expressly for the pur- 
poses of defence. This would have been more 
especially the case where there was no pele. The 
Early English tower of Long Houghton Church 
was the substitute for a pele to the neighbouring 
inhabitants. In 1567, Clarkson, when making a 
survey of the Earl of Northumberland’s posses- 
sions, writes of Long 
Houghton Church thus: 
—‘ The chirch and steple 
of this towne is the great 
strengt that the poore 
tenants have to drawe to 
in the tyme of warre, 
wherfor it wer neadfoull 
the same be for that and 
other causes kepid in good 
reperations and therunto 
the parisheyners be al- 
waise straitly commandit 
and request maide to the 
qweynes maie’* officers 
tor the reparyng of the 
chansell so often as need 
shall require.” There is 
an instance of a tower 
being built in the midst 
of the domestic buildings 
of an abbey at Hulne. It 
was placed close to the 
“great chamber,” into 
which an entrance was 
made. It is in good pre- 
servation, although the 
rest of the buildings are 
in ruins: this is in some measure due to repairs 
made by the first Duke of Northumberland. There 
is a peculiarity about this tower worthy of notice. 
It is of three chambers in height, the lowest of 
which is vaulted. Above the leads covering the 
third chamber is raised a small apartment, which 
was known as the “Studye howse.” This was 
finished with a battlement, as was the tower 
generally. Hulne was founded by William de 
Vesci, Lord of Alnwick. When the ancient 
Percies became possessed of the barony, they 
continued the good offices of the founder, and 
extended the privileges of the fraternity of 
Carmelites established there. It was a Percy 
who built the monks the tower in question as 
we may read in an in- 
scription they placed on 
a wall at Hulne:-— 


*¢ In the year of Christ Ihu 
MCCCCLXXXVIII. 

This towr was bilded by 
Sir Henry Percy, 

The fourth Earl of North- 
umberland of great honor 
and worth, 

That espoused Maud the 
good lady full of vertue 
and beauty, 

Daughter to Sir William 
Harbirt, noble and hardy 

Erle of Pembroke, whose 
soulis God save 

And with his grace con- 
sarve the builder of this 
tower.” 


We have given but a 
bare outline of the part of 
the country in which 
Ancroft is situate. Those 
who would fill in the pic- 
ture of North Northum- 
berland must put a pur- 
ple tint upon the Cheviot 
hills in the distance, and 
a grove of fir-trees waving 
mournfully like funeral 
plumes on Flodden hill. In 
the foreground they may 
place figures wading ancle-deep in trout-streams, 
or trudging knee-deep in heather with guns across 
their shoulders, or tending flocks with glittering 
fleeces on the sun-and-cloud-chequered hills as they 
choose. They must add, too, piles of grey ruins 
and green mounds covering up masses of masonry 
that defended brave men, from men as brave, 
hundreds of yearsago; the eddying of wild birds, 


See p. 910. 





the scamper of hares from cover to cover, the 
\rustling of tasselled pine-trees drooping with 
| brown and ruddy cones, a colouring of sea-green 
lichens upon wall stones, and withal an indication 
of peace and leisure as ineffable as though Time 
had laid down his scythe and was resting him- 
self. 
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NEW SCHOOLS, HOLY TRINITY, 
HOXTON, 


THEsE schools are now nearly completed, and 
are intended to accommodate between 600 and 700 
children,—boys, girls, and infants. They are de- 
signed on the principles recommended by the 
Committee of Council on Education. The boys’ 
schools are together nearly 100 feet in length, 
with two large class-rooms; the girls’ school 
nearly 90 feet, with one class-room. The lower 
story is 14 feet high in the clear; the upper, 16 
feet. In addition to the usual means of ventila- 
tion and supply of fresh air, there are separate 
air-flues in contact with the chimneys, which, being 
heated by them, will form a species of “sucking 
shafts,” to exhaust the vitiated air imperceptibly 
in winter, when the cold renders it difficult to 
keep ventilators open. Other sanitary require- 
ments have been carefully attended to. 

One novel feature will be added to the build- 
ing. It is that of a drinking-fountain, accessible 
to the public as well as the children, and in that 
crowded neighbourhood it is hoped will prove a 
great boon. 

The architect is Mr. Ashpitel: the builders are 
Messrs. Carter, of Westminster. The amount of 
the contract is 1,6877. 





THE BELGIAN REPORTS ON THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1862.* 


THE capital one of all the many defepts in the 
management of the Exhibition of 1862, was the 
omission of reports, or records, adequate aud pro- 
portionate to the value, in the points of view re- 
lated to future progress, of the works and speci- 
mens that were collected together. We have 
already shown that this defect has rendered the 
preliminary efforts of the Commission and the 
exhibitors in England, in the main barren of re- 
sults. We looked to some of the commissions, 
however, for reports more creditable to the 
foreign countries for which they were made, than 
are generally those reports of which the publica- 
tion was undertaken by the Society of Arts, but 
has not yet been, we believe, completed. In the 
results of the labours of the French Commission 
we were not disappointed; and the six volumes 
which appeared in Paris, at the close of the Exhi- 
bition-year itself, were lately reviewed by us in an 
article wherein we mentioned also papers by pro- 
fessors of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
and the reports of the workmen delegates.t The 
reports last named seem to be still in course 
of publication. 

We trust that the organization of the Exhi- 
bition of 1865 in Paris, and of our own com- 
mission on the occasion, will be such that due 
justice may be done to the opportunity ; but, this 
will require not only good classification of subjects 
on paper, but an arrangement of the articles 
much better than that of 1862, and space greatly 
increased. The Palais de )’Industrie, as we said 
in our former article, will be quite inadequate ; 
and any number of annexes for which there is 
ground in and near to the Champs Elysées, would 
we fear not make up the ample space, the want of 
which was destructive to the Exbibition of 1862. 
In short, the space must be ample, in order that 
there may be classification, and freedom for the 
appreciation of objects. Without this, the opinion 
to which M. Michel Chevalier was tending in his 
report, as to the future impossibility of organizing 
Great Exhibitions, had better be taken as the 
correct and conclusive one. 

We have now before us, the first volume 
of the documents and reports of the Belgian 
Commission of the Exhibition of 1862. This 
instalment seems to promise that the entire 
series will be worthy to rank with the French 
reports, or those which the Austrian Commis- 
sion are understood to be about publishing. 
The present volume indeed takes us only so far 
as the end of the report on Class IX., “ Agricul- 
ture ;” therefore it does not include some sections 
nominally devoted to architecture and building, 
or to manufactures connected therewith. But, it 
includes classes for raw materials and products, 
the matériel of railways, and machinery and tools. 
The first hundred pages and more, of the volume, 
repeat publication of the documents which ap- 
peared in the catalogue specially appropriated to 
the division,—as the royal decree constituting 
the Belgian Commission, and the different regula- 
tions, including those by the English Commission; 





* “Exposition Universelle de Londres en 1862: Docu- 
ments et Rapports. Tome I. Bruxelles. Imprimerie 
de Bols-Wittouck. 1863.” Large Svo., pp. 624, 11 plates, 

t See p. 525, ante. 


and they give an account from the Moniteur 
Belge, of a ceremonial on the 26th of September, 
1862, when various honours were distributed, or 
announced as conferred upon exhibitors, artisans 
and workmen, and workwomen, foremen of in- 
dustrial schools, and agricultural labourers—nearly 
two hundred altogether; the whole being wound 
up with the nominations and promotions in the 
order of Leopold. 

On the installation of the Commission, it was 
decided that the expenses of carriage and arrange- 
ment should be undertaken by the Government ; 
and the Chambers thereupon allowed a credit of 
225,000 francs. To that they added in 1862, 
100,000 francs. This, in the English value of 
French francs, would make the whole 13,0002. 
Early in the Exhibition-year, complaints similar to 
those of the French, were made by the Belgians, 
as to the insufficiency of the space allotted them. In 
the section of fine arts, it was found that the 
space was only half of that given to Belgian 
artists in the French Exhibition of 1865. It is 
right that all the difficulties should be taken into 
account, before assuming each department of such 
an exhibition-to be representative of its country or 
class, In the section of fine arts, however,’ the 
Belgians managed affairs eventually well. A jury of 
admission was appointed, composed of nine mem- 
bers. Of these it was originally intended that four 
should be named by a majority of the artists who 
had sent in demands to be allowed to exhibit, 
But the scheme failed. Ont of 228 artists, seventy 
only voted. Those voted for comprised a very 
large number of nantes, Ultimately, the Com- 
mission appear to have been unable to find four 
men who had received a majority of votes, who 
would accept office; therefore they requested the 
Minister of the Interior to name the jury of 
selection, which he did, taking gold-medallists, 
and others who had been similarly distinguished 
on occasions of exhibitions; the gold-medals in 
Belgium, it seems, being granted by juries partly 
elected by the artists themselves. 

The chief industries of which the Belgian Com- 
mission had to regret the inadequate representa- 
tion, were those of agricultural implements, of 
manufactures in iron and zine, of furniture, of 
articles in flax, and of mixed stuffs. The value of 
the collection of minerals has been referred to in 
one of our notices; and a most interesting collec- 
tion of appliances, testified to the attention which 
is given to education in Belgium. As to objects 
of this latter class, alone, it is to be regretted that 
efforts of promoters of the Exhibition of 1862 
have resulted in the preservation, or so as to be 
readily accessible, of little of what was brought 
together. 

Belgium, as a country, and a state, is now par- 
ticularly deserving of study, apart from its 
interest as one of the great fields of the exempli- 
fication of art in architecture, and its heritage of 
history. The coal extracted, which was 3,228,000 
tons in 1838, became 9,611,000 in 1860; the pro- 
ducts of the metal-works which in the former 
year represented a value of 52,600,000 francs, 
attained in the latter, one of 129,700,000; whilst 
the power of steam-engines, which was that of 
25,312 horses, had reached at the end of 1860 
that of 161,809 horses. The exportations which 
were, between 1836 and 1840, about 141 millions of 
Srances, became in 1860, 470 millions. Between 1846 
and 1858, the exported products of the glass-works 
increased 132 per cent.,the exports of iron-castings 
179 per cent., those of machinery 202 per cent., 
and those of zinc 291 per cent. The population 
increased 25 per cent. from 1830 to 1860, or from 
118 persons per square kilométre to 160 persons, 
the difference being due not only to the increase 
of births but to the greater duration of life. 

The address of M. Fortamps, the president of 
the Belgian Commission, on the occasion to which 
we have alluded, mentioned these facts. Bat it 
also referred, though in terms less emphatic than 
the reports of the French Commission, to the 
“immense progress realized in England, since 
1851, especially in the fabrication of objects that 
borrow from form an element of success ;” and 
said that Belgium should march in the same way. 
It recognized, however, the merits of some of the 
Belgian manufactures, in point of art. But M. 
Fortamps added, concerning taste united with 
excellence of workmanship :—“ Let this study of 
the beautiful applied to the useful, spread more 
and more amongst the masses ; let it be facilitated 
by schools of industrial design, museums of models, 
popular libraries, in a word with all that can raise 
the level of the genius of our populations, so labo- 
rious, and so active.” 

Comparisons between the systems of govern- 
ment in Belgium and France, suggest themselves 





frequently in the preceedings of the ceremonial, 








Thus, the Minister of the Interior says in his aq. 
dress, that the name of océtrois will be soon 
forgotten in Belgium. 

The same minister referring to the point of 
taste, says that reproach against the Belgian 
section in 1862, if to be made, would have been 
qualified had manufacturers to whom he alludes, 
not refrained from exhibiting. Nevertheless, he 
admits, there is “ serious progress to accomplish in 
the application of art and science to the produc. 
tion of objects of industry.” But, he continues,— 
“Already the Government has laid the bases of pro. 
fessional, scientific, and artistic instruction: the 
academies of fine arts, the schools of design, the 
industrial schools, the model-workshops, and the 
special schools of weaving, offer their lessons to 
artisans anc workmen who wish to initiate them. 
selves in the knowledge of the beautiful, or 
acquire technical information. This instruction 
will shortly receive new developments by the aid 
of the local administrations,” &c. 

The report on Class I., “ Mines and Metallurgy,” 
is by M. A. Devaux, Inspector-general of Mines, 
Belgium, who was vice-president of the jury. 
Some of the chief passages of this report relate to 
models and objects exhibited in the Belgian 
division in the Western Annexe. Some of these 
were so placed that they were but little noticed. 
Amongst them were models illustrative of Belgian 
improvements on the system of well-sinking, or 
boring, employed by M. Kind at Passy, Paris. Most 
Artesian borings have been undertaken, like those 
in the desert in Algeria, for the supply of water; 
but boring has also been largely used in the 
search for coal in the north and east of France. In 
Belgium, however, there have been no Artesian well 
or boring works so considerable as those in France, 
The modification of Kind’s system, which is by 
Chaudron, is said to have great value, not only 
from its economy, but from its offering perhaps 
the only method in certain conditions. ‘T'he de- 
scription by the reporter, of the systems of Kind 
and Chaudron, required illustrations. The want of 
these generally, in the volume is to be regretted. 

The report on Class IT., “ Chemical Substances 
and Products, and Pharmaceutical Processes and 
Products,” by M. J. T. P. Chandelon, has received 
more attention than some others in the volume, 
although Belgium did not contribute much in the 
class. The plates all relate to it. In it will be 
found particulars of the manufacture in Belgium, 
of white of lead, and ultramarine. 

Class III., “ Alimentary Substances,” is reported 
upon by M. E. Jacquemyns. 

Class IV., “ Animal and Vegetable Substances 


‘employed in Industry,” is the subject of an able 


report by M. J. S. Stas. It gives information 
concerning products used for artificial lighting, 
glue, and different other materials. The informa- 
tion respecting the different oils, as petroleum or 
parafine, is full and useful. 

Class V., “ Locomotives and the Material of 
Transport and Way,” is reported upon by M. F. 
Spitaels, who found the chief improvements exem- 
plified in details. He discovered a general ten- 
dency to the substitution of steel for wrought iron 
in the locomotives and other rolling stock. The 
employment of this material allowed weight to 
be diminished, and more useful effect to be pro- 
duced. The reporter calls the attention of his 
government to the fact that the prescribed thick- 
ness of boiler-plates takes no account of quality 
of the material, notwithstanding that the manu- 
facture is greatly improved. Inthe Exhibition of 
1855, even, he says that Messrs. Jackson, Brothers, 
Petin, Gaudet & Company, exhibited a boiler of cast- 
steel. They offered it to the French Government 
to be experimented upon, and a commission was 
appointed, with a view to determine what reduc- 
tion of thickness could be sanctioned in boilers. 
After three years’ continual use, the boiler, which 
had but six millimetres thickness in the material, 
for one metre of diameter, was in a perfect state ; 
the surface exposed to the action of the fire had 
undergone no alteration : the surfaces were clean ; 
the edges at the joints were very bright, and the 
plates and rivets intact. In consequence of the 
experience obtained through experiments of this 
character, the French Government, according to 
the reporter, are about introducing modifications in 
their requirements for the materials used in 
steam-boilers: similar modifications are therefore 
suggested to the Belgian Government. The re- 
porter gives the dimensions of the parts of the 
locomotives exhibited,—information which must 
be of value and interest in Belgium. 

Class VI., “Carriages and Equipages for Or- 
dinary Roads,” is reported on by M. J. Du Pré. 

The report for Class VIL., “ Machines and In- 
dustrial Tools,” by M. J. Kindt, testifies to the 
continued superiority of this country; sy'28 
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that although the manufacture of good ma- 
chinery is not confined to it, yet that England 
by the extent of its industry, the division of 
Jabour, and the eminently practical and investi- 
gating spirit of its manufacturing engineers, by 
its preponderant resources, and in fine by the 
constitution even of its industry which rests en- 
tirely upon association, perfects its engines of work, 
or improves them, more surely and quickly than the 
Continent. If other proofs than these are wanted, 
M. Kindt says they are to be found in the fact 
that the machines of the Platts, the Fairbairns, 
and others, are sent into Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, in short to the most ad- 
vanced countries. Generally, in the machinery in 
the Exhibition, he does not find anything particu- 
larly new, discovered, but says that details have 
been perfected. What blindness it would be, he 
says, to close a country against the importation of 
such useful machines. The Belgian, French, or 
German engineer, (the last especially) he considers, 
is generally better informed than the Englishman, 
and, he continues, “would it be believed that 
more than one English engineer attributes to that 
incontestable inferiority, in regard of science, the 
more sure and rapid progress of English indus- 
try.” M. Kindt says there is in that, some truth 
which it is well to meditate upon. The carpet- 
weaving machinery is described by the same 
reporter. 

Class VITL., “Machinesin general,” reported upon 
by M. J. Du Pré, contained scard¢ely anything in 
the Belgian Division. In reviewing the class 
generally, the reporter finds the distinctive cha- 
racter of progress in the equalization generally 
of machine-making, rather than in the result 
of any great discovery. In 1851, English iron 
castings were in many respects inferior to those 
of Belgium and Paris; but in 1862, great per- 
fection was found to have been attained. The 
remainder of the report on this class, is devoted 
to Steam-engines and boilers, traction-engines, 
weighing-machines, pumps, and cranes. 

Class IX., “ Agriculture,” is reported on by 
M. L. de Mathelin; but there an Appendix by 
M. J. S. Stas, on apparatus for breweries and 
distilleries. In the course of the first division, 
the reporter says, that which is truly remarkable 
with the English, is a perfection of workmanship 
beyond all expression. 

This report ends the volume, It is not stated 
how many volumes the reports on the following 
classes will make. 





THE WORKS IN PARIS. 


THE QUESTION OF FINANCE, HEALTH, AND RESI- 
DENCE, CONTINUED. 


WHILsT our article which gave some of the 
figures of the Mémoire presented by the Prefect 
of the Seine to the Municipal Council of Paris, 
was at press,* the report was followed, as it is 
every year with an interval of one or two days, by 
one to the General Council of the Department. 
This latter Mémoire supplies information that will 
be considered important, as further corroborative 
of some of the remarks with which we accompa- 
nied the matter quoted from the first report. 
The information relates to the ever-agitated 
question of the number of requisite places of 
—— as affected by the demolitions and new 
works, 

From the 1st of October, 1862, to the 30th of 
September, 1868, the number of “ new construc- 
tions” in Paris was 2,943, and that of “ houses 
demolished ” 998,—that is following the abridge- 
ment, of the Mémoire, which appears in the Presse. 

The gain,” according to the same medium 
of information, “is then 1,956 constructions.” 
There must be an etror in one of the unit places 
of figures ; but probably there is none of greater 
moment. Continuing from the Presse,—the Moni- 
teur not being just now at hand,—of the 993 
demolitions, 337 were carried into effect through 
bringing to bear the process of the law of expro- 
Priation, and 656 were by the free will of the 
Proprietors. The number of places of residence, 

logements,” or appartements, created by the new 
Constructions, was 16,496. That of the logements 
destroyed by the demolitions, was 6,189 ; so that 
according to the same medium (for, French news- 
paper compositors’ work, even in the Moniteur, is 
execrable; and there is here again, error in a 
unit,) there is a gain of 10,301 logements, or what 
18 Supposed to be corresponding to about 31,000 
Persons. The augmentation since, and including, 
the year 1860, or from the time when the nominal 
and fiscal limits of Paris were extended to the 








* See page 874, 





fortifications, has been 46,318 logements ; or, at 
three inhabitants for each place of residence, 
there would be room for 138,954 more individuals 
than previously to the application of the law of 
the 16th of June, 1859, by which the barriers 
were extended. It would be more easy to under- 
stand these figures, if the previous number of 
houses in the old banlieue, the former suburban 
zone, were given. 

The number of residences has been raised 
during the last twelve months, from the number 
603,444, which it was in 1862, to 613,745; and 
an addition of the number 1,585, has been made 
to the apartments vacant. 

The excess of new constructions over the demo- 
litions, in the ten last years, has been the number 
48,777. 





PROXIMATE CAUSES OF DISEASE. 


THE death-rate in Islington, independently of 
the deaths which occur in the Fever Hospital, 
is far from being satisfactory: the fatal cases of 
scarlet fever are still numerous. 

We have made another examination of the 
houses lying to the west of the Caledonian- 
road towards the York-road, and may first notice 
a large school connected with a chapel in this 
district. The school forms the basement of the 
chapel, and is for the chief part below the surface 
of the street. There is an area, however, which 
goes partly round the building. To this school the 
boys and girls from Bemerton-street and the 
places around, where there has been much sickness, 
come. For educational purposes this establish- 
ment has a good reputation; and, in the main 
school, the charge per week is 6d., whereas in the 
national schools it is only 3d. 

There is no task more unpleasant to us than 
to say anything in disparagement of institu- 
tions founded for a good purpose and with the 
best intentions; but, while education is needful, 
so is the care of life and health; and the con- 
dition of the infant school here, we must say, is 
dangerous to both. As regards the chief school 
being so far below the surface, it requires more 
than usual care as to ventilation: in this respect 
every attention should be shown: improvements 
might be made in it; but respecting this we 
will not particularly remark. The infant 
school, however, requires imrcediate alteration : 
this is a portion of the main school which has 
been boxed off by partitions. The chief part 
is occupied by a gallery of considerable height, 
on which, row above row, the children are 

ked close together, like oranges in a chest, 

here are two windows looking towards the area 
on the west side, and a doorway in the middle of 
the south partition. With these exceptions, there 
is no ventilation worth naming; and yet, in this 
small box, we are told that upwards of eighty 
children frequently assemble. Very pale were 
most of the faces that we saw here,—a circum- 
stance not to be wondered at; and it seems sur- 
prising that the young lady who has charge of this 
department should have any energy at all for 
teaching. In this place both fever and small-pox 
are either generated or encouraged. It must be 
admitted that the ventilation of a building situate 
as this is, may be a matter of some ditliculty; 
for it is necessary, we suppose, that the noise of 
the infants should be prevented from interfering 
with the other school. But even if openings 
could be made into the larger space—where the 
air is not very good—they would not have a 
beneficial effect: there might, however, be air 
shafts made which could communicate with the 
outer air, and other means used which persons 
skilful in this kind of work would readily suggest. 
When the best had been done, however, it would 
not be right to allow so many children to assemble 
in such a limited space. 

In a dwelling near, in one room, we found 
a child dead from scarlet fever; another ill 
of the same complaint; no washing had been 
done for a fortnight, and the clothes which 
had been worn by the sick child, and those 
which had been taken off the dead one, were 
stowed in the bottom ofa cupboard, where the food 
of the family was kept: there were dirty slops 
in the room and on the staircase; and the door 
and window were but too carefully closed: in 
fact, we were told that the window had never been 
opened since the sickness began. The woman who 
lived here had buried three children, and the one 
lying dead was the fourth lost, while the only one 
surviving was not likely to live. The other rooms 
of the house were crowded: the drainage was not 
good; and two other children had died in the 
same place not long before. Other places, in which 


there were sick people, were similarly managed, 
with bad results. In one place, we found a woman 
better informed: four of her children, however, 
had been il of scarlet fever of a very bad kind; 
but she fortunately had the means of thorough 
ventilation through her two rooms: the win- 
dows were kept partly open night and day; and 
the door was also kept a little unclosed when- 
ever it was convenient: the staircase window 
was managed in the same way; and although she 
had barely a change, the bed-sheets and children’s 
clothes were washed constantly. In this instance 
we may be sure that no slops were allowed to 
remain; and as a reward for this care all the 
four children recovered. In another room in the 
same house two children had died of this fatal 
complaint. 

In this neighbourhood there are a number of 
women from the rural districts, who have been in 
the habit of occupying cottage dwellings ; and for 
the most part their want of knowledge of the 
rules of health and their general mismanagement 
are remarkable. 





THE BUILDERS, 
TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


Here are bricks and there is mortar for ye, build 
Build houses, castles, sanctuaries, 

And idols for your joy. 
There’s colour, and there is gold for ye to gild 
Your palaces, your statuary, 

And Time will all destroy. 


There is toil, and there is sorrow for ye, build— 
Build care, fear, and anxiety, 

Till Death takes ye away. 
There are foes in hate and jealousy so skill’d, 
Can tarnish fame and glitterings, 

And you’ll have nought to say. 





Here is truth, and there is wisdom for ye, build— ° 
Build kindness, virtue, charity, 

And for such works you may 
Depend that there is much space which may be fill’d 
With greater, stronger monuments 

Than Time can wash away. 


There is love, and there is mercy for ye, build— 
Build holiness and righteousness 
Till one continual day. 
There have peace and everlasting life been will’d, 
Eternal glory, happiness, 
To those who build this way. 
Louts De Vitus, Architect. 








ANNUAL MEETING, INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE annual meeting was held on the 15th inst., 
Mr. J. Hawkshaw, President, in the chair. The 
report of the council stated that the total number of 
members of all classes on the books on the 30th of 
November last was 1,040. This was an increase 
of nearly 39 per cent. in the last ten years, of 
which 4 per cent occurred in the past session. 
During the last ten years the number of members 
had increased to a greater extent than the asso- 
ciates; for, whereas the numbers of those classes 
on the 30th of November, 1853, were 259 and 
441 respectively, or in the proportion of 1 to 1-7, 
on the 30th of November last these numbers were 
425 and 688, or as 1 to 1°4, 

It was observed, with deep regret, that while 
the Institation had lost many useful and able 
members, there was included in the list one whose 
memory must ever be regarded with the liveliest 
interest ; for to Mr. Joshua Field, to whom allu- 
sion was made, was due, in no small degree, the 
existence of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
It was about the year 1816 that Mr. Henry 
Robinson Palmer, who was then articled to Mr. 
Bryan Donkin, first suggested to Mr. Field the 
idea of forming a society of young engineers, for 
their mutual improvement in mechanical and 
engineering science; and it was no doubt owing 
to Mr. Field’s influence that Mr. William Nichol- 
son Maudslay became the third who associated in 
this cause. These were shortly joined by five 
others—Mr. James Jones, Mr. Charles Collinge, 
Mr. James Ashwell, Mr. Thomas Manudslay, uod 
Mr. John T. Lethbridge ;—and when the Institu- 
tion was constituted on the 2nd of January, 1818, 
it comprised just these eight members, and so re- 
mained until the following year, when the number 
was increased by three. 

The abstract of receipts and expenditure, as 
prepared by the auditors, showed that the income 
irom all sources, during the twelve months from 
the 1st December, 1862, to the 30th November, 
1868, was 38,9747. 17s. 1d., while the payments in 
the same period only amounted to 2,740/. 8s.114., 





leaving a balance of 1,234/. 83. 2d, The realised 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL: PINNACLES AND PORTION OF FLYING BUTTRESS.* 


























property of the Institution now comprised :— | 
1. General Funds, 9,357/. 03. 8d. 2. Building | 


Fand, 1,322/. 2s. 11d.; and, 3. Trust Fund, 
9,9701. 12s, 7d.; making a total of 20,6497. 16s. 2d., 
as against 19,0417. 12s. 1d., at the same period 
last year. 


The following gentlemen were elected to fill the several 
offices on the council for the ensuing year:—John R. 
McClean, president ; J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, T. Hawks- 
ley, and J. S. Russell, vice-presidents ; Sir William Arm- 
strong, W. H. Barlow, N. Beardmore, J. Cubitt, T E. 
Harrison, G. W. Hemans, J. Murray, G. R. Stephenson, 
C. Vignoles, and J. Whitworth, members; and Colonel 
Jervois, C.B., R.E., and Mr. C. Waring, associates. 


«Ki 
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NEW HOTEL FOR KESWICK. | 


In the very widely spreading hotel-movement, | 
Keswick, in Cumberland, the capital of the Lakes, | 
and one of the prettiest of places, is determined | 
not to be left behind. Designs have been made, 
| by Mr. John Ross, of Darlington ; and, under his | 
| superintendence, the building, of which we give, 
| illustrations in our present number, is intended to | 
be erected forthwith. The following references to | 
the plan will sufficiently explain the intentions of 
the architect :— 








* See p. 905, ante. 
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REFERENCES. 


A. Covered way from _lat- 


M. Visitors’ servants. 


form of station. N. Hotel servants. 
B. Porch. O. Pantry. 
C. Vestibule. P. Tap-room. ™ 
D. Hall. Q. Kitchen, 30 fect by 
E. Sitting-rooms. feet. 
F. Coffee-room, 44 feet by| R. Scullery. 
27 feet. S, Closet. 
- Dining-room, 28 feet by| T. Lavatory. 
7 mio feet. eater U. Stairs to Billiard-room. 
H. Smoking-room. V. Garden entrance. 
I. Passages. W. Verandah. 
J. Bar. X. Courtyard. 
K. Bar parlour. Y. Yard. 





L. Waiters’ pantry. 
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PROPOSED HOTEL, KESWICK.—Mnkr. Joun Ross, Arcurrecr. 
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BOMBAY. 


THE Municipal Commissioners for Bombay 
have, with the sanction of the Indian Govern- 
ment, recently carried a “resolution ” to “ sewer 
and drain Bombay,” at an estimated cost of 
“three hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
(335,000/.).” 

The “proposition” for the “ main drainage of 
the native town and fort of Bombay ” has been 
devised and matured by Mr. H. G. Wilcox, sur- 
veyor to the Municipal Commissioners; Mr. W. 
Tracey, assistant surveyor ; and is dated 1st De- 
cember, 1860. 

The population provided for is one million 
residents, 

The scheme will be partly gravitating and partly 
by pumping. There have been several schemes 
proposed for the sewerage of Bombay,\by Dr. Buist 
and Mr, Perkes, Mr. Conybeare, Colonel Craw- 
ford, Captain Trevor, and-Mr. Wilcox ; Mr. Aher, 
Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Forjett, Mr. Walter Scott, and 
others: Mr. Berkley, U.E., was also consulted. 

Early in this year (1863) the whole of the re- 
ports, plans, papers, and estimates were submitted 
by the Indian Government to Mr. Robert Rawlin- 
son, C.E.; and in April of this year, Mr. Rawlin- 
son sent in his report, recommending that the 
plans and estimates of Messrs. H. G. Wilcox and 
W. Tracey (with certain modifications, as set forth 
in his report) be approved. In September, by 
resolution of the Local Government of Bombay, 
the plans so approved were “ordered to be carried 
out,”—“ Mr, W. Tracey to be executive engineer ; 
Captain Trevor to be consulting engineer.” 

We may give details of the plan at some future 
time. 








CONDITION OF LABOUR IN MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, 


Durine the Parliamentary recess in this colony, 
the Argus has been employing some of its staff 
in collecting information, as to the state of the 
labour market, which is of great value; and some 
particulars are of such interest that we collect a 
few from the various articles, which have extended 
over a period of three or four weeks. The masons 
are the first noticed, and stated to number nearly 
900 in and around the metropolis, with an aver- 
age wage of 8s. to 10s. per diem of eight hours. 
The masons as a body are reported to be in a more 
depressed state than other trades, which is mainly 
attributed to their tyrannical conduct in former 
times, when piece-work was not allowed, and a 
uniform rate of wages insisted on for good and 
inferior workmen. Now the societies having 
broken up, piece-work is taken, and men make 
what wages they can, although very few work 
overtime for more than a day or two together. 
The rates said to rule in 1850, when the country 
was strictly pastoral, and men working ten hours 
aday, was 6s. and 7s. In 1854, just when the 
great gold fever excitement was subsiding, the rate 
was 28s.: it had been 38s. and 42s.: now, as 
stated above, it averages 83, to 10s. Tables are 
given, showing that even at the reduced rate the 
mason is in an improved position, inasmuch as, 
while his balance after paying weekly expenditure 
is less, money will go further than formerly. Prices 
are very fairly quoted of all the leading necessaries 
for a workman and his family; and as a general 
synopsis the following is shown to be the 
balance that a steady working man, with a family, 
would be able to put by each week at the three 
several periods referred to :— 











1850. 1854. 1863. 
#€.5s. d. 6. m ds é. 8. d. 

Wares ..cc DI @ cece ZIO © soca 34 @ 
Expenditure 116 6 .... 6 7 8 1 16 7 
AMpOGss.. € 2 Gsecs, EF D- 40s 015 5 


The next article and a later one treated of the 
workers in metals, of whom it is said, that there 
are some 700 to 800 in and about Melbourne, 390 
of whom are engaged in the three largest foun- 
dries, These mechanics are still receiving good 
wages, although not so high as formerly. By way of 
comparison, it is stated, that the same workmen who 
would think they had made a good wage, at Mare’s, 
when they had earned 3J. per week, have, even 
very lately, at Langland’s, earned as much as 
107. 48., and that 8/7. 11s. is no unusual week’s 
wage for such men. The average week’s wage 
appears to be 4/. 4s.; the day’s work being also 
eight hours. The raw material likewise operates to 

cep up prices; for the market is dependent on 
foreign supplies for pig iron, which costs some 
l. perton. So that, for instance, cast-iron water 
lpes, which can be imported and delivered at 
allarat at 87, 10s., would cost, if made here, 127. 








to 18/., according to size. As to ability displayed 
by the mechanics, the colonial tradesmen are 
quite equal to those in any part of England. 

The carpenters next came under review ; and of 
them it is stated, that there are some 1,600 who 
are generally well employed, at wages ranging 
from 8s. to 10s. per day, although in some cases 
men are content to take piecework at prices which 
will not give them more than 5s. or 63. The con- 
duct of workmen in this branch of the building 
trades operates seriously against their real advan- 
tage; for, whilst so many go about as petty con- 
tractors, competing with their former employers, 
there is no encouragement to masters to establish 
workshops and yards, the want of which is the 
great drawback experienced by both master-builders 
and architects. The joiners’ work for each job is 
for the most part prepared on the spot, and the 
builders keep no stock of timber by them. The 
same hands prepare and fix the work. As a body, 
however, to their credit be it said, they are sober 
and steady, and there are very few who reverence 
Saint Monday. 

The last noticed are the bricklayers and plas- 
terers. Of the former it is estimated that there 
are some 350, who are pretty well employed at 
10s. per duy, a few working at 93. Piece-work, 
however, is very often adopted, either at per rod 
or 1,000 bricks, at prices varying according to 
quality of work. 

The plasterers are about 300 in number, and 
their wages are about the same as the bricklayers’ 
where they work day-work ; but piece-work is very 
customary, rates varying from 8d. to 1s. per yard. 
The same remarks made with reference to car- 
penters competing with their masters applies to 
plasterers. So mnch for workmen: now for 
works, 

The late Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, became 
quite an adept at laying foundation stones, About 
his Jast public non-official acts were the laying of 
foundation stones for a Wesleyan Church on 
Emerald-hilJ, one of the suburbs, which is now 
nearly completed, the cost of which will be about 
2.0002., and will accommodate nearly 500 persons. 
The architects are Messrs. Crouch & Wilson. The 
otber was the foundation-stone of an Odd-fellows’ 
Hall, in Swanston-street, immediately opposite 
the Public Library, for which Mr. Terry is the 
architect. The building contains a large hall and 
several suites of offices. Mr. Terry also has in 
hand a new office at Ballarat for the Union Bank 
of Australia. Mr. Lloyd Taylor is making pre- 
parations for the erection of a large church in 
East Collingwood. The post-office still progresses 
slowly, while the employés are being suffocated 
in a small wooden box adjoining. Everybody 
wonders that the Government do not push this 
work on more vigorously, and release the servants 
from such miserable confinement, which must 
materially affect their health. 

Tenders have been opened for the extension of 
the Victorian Railways through Batman’s Hill 
to the wharf. The lowest (accepted) was over 
24,0002. 





THE IRON TRADE OF BELGIUM. 


AN account of the iron trade of Belgium appears 
in the official report by Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of Legation at Brussels, from which we condense 
a few particulars :— 

Iron ore is found in abundance in every province 
of Belgium, but principally in Namur, Hainaut, 
Liege, and Luxembourg—the four mining pro- 
vinces. That found inthe five northern provinces 
is all so-called “alluvial” ore, found on the sur- 
face, and not in subterranean mines. , 

The great bulk of the iron produce is now raised 
from the so-called “ free iron mines,” 7.e., mines not 
legally conceded. Only 20 miles are provided with 
concessions : all the others, nearly 2,000 in number, 
situate in 109 different communes of the four 
mining provinces alone, are tolerated to exist 
without restriction or taxation, under the name 
of “ miniéres,” though most of them are subter- 
raneous, The number of these pits in 1855 was 
1,208, and the labourers employed in them were 
5,271: the number of communes was 64, As the 
number of communes having such mines has in- 
creased since then to 109, it may be presumed 
that the number of pits and hands employed has 
risen in a similar proportion. 

Belgium possessed in 1820 about fifty iron 
blast-furnaces adapted for charcoal, and not one 
for coke. Sincethen a great number of the latter 
have sprung up in the coal-basins of Liege and 
Charleroy. Numerous refining and cupola furnaces, 
as well as puddling, rolling, hammering, splitting, 
and wire mills, have been erected and provided 
with the best appliances. The wealth created 





by this metal alone was estimated at 81,000,000 


francs in 1860, and the exports at 24,750,000 
francs. Belgium does not possess, like Wales, 
beds of iron and coal overlying each other in the 
same mine, but possesses both minerals in close 
proximity to each other. 

The number of smelting-furnaces in blast has 
fallen from sixty-six in 1857 to fifty-one in 1860, 
only one more than in 1820; but these fifty-one 
being all, with eight exceptions, adapted for coke, 
produced 319,943 tons of pig-iron, valued at 
26,500,000 francs—probably four times the amount 
of the earlier period. Still these figures show a 
great falling off since 1857. Belgian irons com- 
pete closely with our own in quality and price. 
In the former respect they are superior to our 
ordinary descriptions, which is attributed to the 
universal employment of coke in Belgian furnaces 
instead of coal, as is usual in England. Some 
articles of wrought-iron, such as wheel-tires with- 
out joints, and fish-joint bolts, can be made in 
Belgium more cheaply than in England. In rails 
the Belgians compete successfully with the Welsh, 
owing to differences of quality in foreign markets. 
The nail manufacture is a Belgian staple which has 
attained immense proportions: it offers the great 
advantage of being exercised in the workman’s 
own house, at his own fireside, and even in his 
own kitchen fire: it is the winter employment of 
thousands, who in spring migrate to France to 
make bricks. Belgian nails are exported to all 
parts of the world. 

The iron exports of all kinds have risen from 
11,750,000 francs in 1851 to 25,000,000 francs in 
1857 and 1860. ‘The export of pig-iron has 
receded since 1857, owing to the increase of duty 
in the Zollverein; but that of ores and wrought- 
iron has been and is constantly progressing. The 
year 1861, however, has been one of depression. 

The Belgian ironmasters have shown themselves 
advocates of progress and free trade: they have 
declared themselves ready to meet English compe- 
tition, though at present in possession of a virtual 
monopoly of the home trade. 





FRENCH BRONZE CASTINGS. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Post gives 
an account of the great workshops of the 
|famous firm of Barbedienne, the first brovze 
manufacturer in France, which by the energy of 
its director has in about eleven years grown from 
an establishment in which there were only an 
ouvrier with a man and an apprentice, to one 
in which there are employed 350 workpeople, 
many of whom are artistic workmen of con- 
siderable skill. In one part a man was busy 
with a smull piece of metal, the ornamentation of 
which required mathematical precision in the 
flow of its lines. It was to be a most compli- 
cated piece of enamel work. At his side, in a 
little bay, was some of the rich dark Fontenay 
sand; and ever and anon, as he made some in- 
finitesimal addition to his work, he tested its 
accuracy by taking an impression of it with a 
pinch of the sand. Before another workman lay 
a section of a mould for a cast of the Three 
Graces, a most complicated piece of workmanship, 
with a number of tortuous channels pierced in 
various parts of it, through which the metal was 
to be poured, for the cast must be sundered where 
the lines and angles were complicated, in order to 
make the metal reach every little crevice. Else- 
where a man was mixing in just proportions the 
new yellow Fontenay sand with the black. The 
black being that which had already served, he 
said,— We mix the new sand with the old. The 
sand is too precious to be used only once, and we 
find, indeed, that the mixture of the old with the 
new is a good combination. This sand is to be 
found only at Fontenay-aux-Roses. To it we 
attribute much of the excellence of our French 
castings: other sands have too much silex in 
them, and this has exactly the proportion neces- 
sary for our work.” 

In the course of his progress through the 
various departments of this establishment, his 
conductor told the writer, — “As you are an 
Eoglishman, you ought to know something about 
this great work we have in hand. This capital is 
part of the tomb of the late Prince Consort, at 
Frogmore. We have at present many men there 
at work upon it. It will be a most costly affair. 
The designs for all this work in bronze have been 
made by our artist in our own atelier, on the Boule- 
vards. It is adescription of work that could not 
be performed with this finish and elegance in 
England. There is a peculiar excellence about 
French bronze castings which has never been 
reached by any other nation.” [This we do not 
admit. } 
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The process of enamelling is extensively carried 
on here. That for which Barbedienne’s house is 
celebrated is a most wearying process, demanding 
both great skill and patience. In one room were 
women cleaning the edges of the enamels after 
their first subjection to the fire. In another seated 
at a table, in shape like a Jady’s silk-winder, 
with rows of pots filled with bright rich colours 
ranged round them, they were filling in the pat- 
terns carved in the metal. In the third room was 
a great furnace, before which a man as well 
dressed as a banker’s clerk was standing, holding 
a flat shovel with a very long handle. With this 
he was very daintily depositing jars with enamels 
in them in the white heat of the furnace. This is 
the perilous part of the enamelling process. By 
a slip of the band he may destroy the work of 
many days. In the chasing shop was one work- 
man, who had a small vase before him, which he 
was preparing for the enameller. He had already 
spent forty days on it. 

We are famous in England in the production of 
large castings in all kinds of metals, and we should 
like to see more attention paid to those of a 
smaller and more refined description ; for, while 
advocating the principles of free trade in both 
commerce and art, it is somewhat unpleasant to 
think that the tomb of our lamented Prince Con- 
sort should, in consequence of our want of refined 
skill, have been sent for execution abroad. It 
could be done in England, but the cost would be 
much greater. 





NOTE ON A CHINESE TEA CHEST. 


WE have just now before us one of those small 
square wooden tea-cases, in which are packed, for 
sale in the English and other markets, the finest 
kinds of the valued Chinese plant. This little 
tea-case is worth some remark on account of the 
peculiarities of its decoration. 

The box is about a foot square, and each side is 
differently ornamented. The surface is varnished 
in a dead flat manner—a plan which might be 
usefully adopted in connexion with many of the 
paintings of both ancient and modern masters 
instead of giving that brightly-polished surface 
which often catches the light and renders the work 
invisible except from one position. 

At a first glance, it might be thought that the 
patterns of the tea-chest were cleverly painted 
on a light buff ground: a more close examina- 
tion shows, however, the yellower tint on which 
in green and black there are printed, most likely 
from wood-cuts, the representations of fruit, trees, 
birds, butterflies, elephants, &c. In the combina- 
tion of these forms no account seems to be taken 
of the comparative sizes, nor are the shapes in 
accordance with nature. The veins of the leaves 
are carefully shown on the delicate green in black 
markings. The general style of this ornamenta- 
tion is not unlike that of some of the English 
Medieval wall-painting and tapestry. Round the 
edges of each square there is a running scroll 
pattern, about half an inch in width, of a dull 
madder scarlet colour, on a ground nearly white. 
This has been printed in slips, which, when cut 
of the proper length, have been pasted on the box. 
In the centre of most of the compartments, badly 
printed in black, on a deep orange ground— 
something of the same tint as the cover of the 
Cornhill Magazine,—are the mark of the mer- 
chant and other devices: each side is of a different 
pattern, and the general effect of the arrange- 
ment of the colours is rich, and, at the same time, 
harmonious and delicate. 

With certain modifications and an improvement 
of the forms, which need not necessarily destroy 
the pictureque character, ornamentation of this 
kind might be often adapted, with good effect, to 
the adornment of the walls of rooms and staircases. 
The green colour seems to be some vegetable pre- 
paration, which is more pleasant to the eye and 
more wholesome than those arsenical tints which 
have caused so much mischief. The black used 
for the merchants’ marks on the tea-chests is 
remarkably intense ;—deeper, as we think, than 
that used for the finest English book-printing of 
the present day. To this and some other points 
of the ornamentation of these articles, the Western 
decorators might usefully refer. 

Taking note of this simply as a case for a 
particular description of goods, the care and taste 
with which it is got up contrast with the way 
in which these matters are managed at home. 
Some will say, “What odds about the case if 

~the contents are of a high quality!” This is 
not wise; for, however excellent an article may 
be, its worth is enhanced in both the home and 
foreign markets by a tasteful and well-designed 
inclosure. There has been of late years consider. 


able improvement in this way, but much more 
remains to be done. 

Many of the cases for preserved fruits, articles 
of silk mercery, artificial flowers, and gloves, 
which come from France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
elsewhere, and are seen in such large numbers, 
especially about Christmas time, are very pretty, 
and some have considerable artistic merit. 





TELEGRAPHS. 


THE apparatus employed to transmit intelli- 
gence by means of electricity may be divided into 
two great classes—telegraphs whose signals are 
transient, and must be read off one by one as they 
appear; and those which record their signals per- 
manently, so that they can be read at leisure. 

The instruments used in this country, of the first 
class, are the double and the single-needle tele- 
graphs of Cooke and Wheatstone, used by the 
Electric Company and the South-Eastern Railway 
Company,—the single needle requiring one wire 
and the double needle two,—and a modification 
of the single needle used by the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company. 

Instruments of this class indicate letters by the 
separate or combined movements of their needles 
or pointers, are very simple in their construction, 
little liable to get out of order, and therefore are 
most suitable for the business of a railway, where 
skilled clerks cannot be employed. 

The telegraph of Professor Wheatstone, in 
which a hand points to the letter itself on a dial, 
is gaining ground for private use; and the Bell 
telegraph of Sir Charles Bright, which repro- 
duces the signals of the Magnetic Company’s 
needle instrument by strokes upon two bells of 
different pitch, one of which represents the move- 
ments of the needle to the left, the other the 
movements to the right, is extensively used by 
the Magnetic Company, and has the advantage of 
leaving the hands free to write down the message 
as received, 

The instruments of the second class are the so- 
called printing telegraphs of Morse and Bain, 
which record the signals received in an alphabet 
composed of dots and strokes. These instruments 
are used on all the important circuits of the 
Electric Company, and Morse’s system is generally 
employed throughout Europe. 

The type-printing instrument of Professor 
Hughes has been introduced ; but it is said not 
to be very successfully worked at present. It re- 
cords the message in ordinary letters, which can, 
of course, be read by any one. 

Professor Wheatstone has also introduced a 
type-printing instrument for private use. 

The commercial value of an instrument does 
not depend upon the use of the ordinary alpha- 
bets, but upon the amount of work it will turn 
out, and its accuracy and freedom from derange- 
ment. The Morse instrument is at present un- 
surpassed in these respects, and it has been found 
that its introduction upon a circuit previously 
worked by the needle system reduces error to a 
very considerable extent. This arises from its 
signals being recorded: they can be read calmly 
and without flurry; and should an error arise it 
can be traced to the person in fault, thus in- 
ducing a far greater sense of responsibility. 

It may be interesting to note the speed attained 
by the double needle and Morse instruments in a 
Jair trial of speed. 

The highest speed on a circuitf a little under 
200 miles was— 

Double needle ...... 35 words per minute. 
POURED ss0scsscsese 288 ” 
Average of between two and three hours’ con- 
tinuous work reporting a speech of Mr. Bright :— 
Double needle ...... 24°3 words per minute. 
i) eee 26°5 ae 
and for a circuit of more than 400 miles :— 
Printing, average speed....24°5 words per minute, 


clerk reading from the manuscript of the Zimes 
reporter—not always very legible. 

For these particulars we are indebted to a prac- 
tical work recently published by Messrs. Long- 
man.* The author is a telegraphic superintend- 
ent, as well as engineer, and i strictly practical 
and instructive book has been published with the 
sanction of the chairman and directors of the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company, 
who have adopted it for the use of their staff. It 
contains information concerning the electrical 
lawe upon which the system depends; the methods 
of discovering faults; the practical management 
of apparatus ; and the construction of a line. The 








* A Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. By R. S. 
Culley, Telegraphic Engineer. London: Longman & Co. 





author supplies to a certain extent that technical 
knowledge which has hitherto been attainable 
only by means of verbal instruction or actual ex. 
perience ; so that the work cannot but be useful 
in the promotion of a practical knowledge of the 
telegraph. The treatise is popular rather than 
strictly scientific. 








RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


Tue traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
5th of December, on 11,028 miles, to 563,720/,, 
and for the corresponding week of last year, 
on 10,578 miles, to 517,950/., showing an 
increase of 450 miles, and of 45,7701. in 
the receipts. The cost of repairing and re. 
newing the rolling stock of our different rail. 
ways is 1,243,714/. per annum, or about 8} per 
cent. of the total expenditure of the companies, 
This sum does not, in all cases, include the cost 
of repairing the locomotives. If we value the 
entire rolling stock at 27,000,0002., and deduct 
(say) 10,000,0007. as the cost of the locomotive 
engines, the value of the wvoden rolling stock will 
remain at 17,000,000/.; and upon this amount 
the annual depreciation is (say) 1,250,000/. It is 
not to our credit as machinists that foreigners 
have paid much more attention to these things 
than we have. On various parts of the Continent 
carriages are to be seen far more elegant in form 
and finish, and of very much less weight, than 
our heavy passenger vehicles. In America, 
passenger-carriages, mails, and goods-vans, are 
now very generally built of plates of corrugated 
and ridged iron, and such carriages (“metallic 
cars,” as they call them) are said to be stronger, 
considerably lighter, cleaner, more comfortable at 
all seasons, more durable, and less affected by 
noise than wooden vehicles. The cost of iron in 
this country is so much below that in America, 
that anything that could be produced at a selling 
price on that side of the Atlantic might certainly 
be produced here at even a less rate. Iron-framed 
passenger-carriages have already been constructed 
in this country: it might be well if the principle 
were more largely tried. 








CONCRETE. 


M. Henry, London, has obtained a patent 
for, “Apparatus for manufacturing befon and 
artificial stone, pugging ciay, &c.” This in- 
vention mainly refers to the manufacture and 
application of a certain deton composition or 
artificial stone, for which Frangois Coignet ob- 
tained British letters patent, respectively num- 
bered 2,659 and 2,757, and dated 26th November, 
1855, and 6th December, 1859. The invention 
first relates to improved machinery for manufac- 
turing Coignet’s patent beton or artificial stone, 
such machinery being also applicable for mixing 
concrete pugging clay, working mortar, and other 
similar purposes. Machines hitherto constructed 
for these objects have been provided with one or 
two small ejection orifices, through which the 
materials are forced out or discharged. Now, 
according to this invention, the machine is formed 
with an ejection opening extending continuously, 
or nearly continuously, or without, or nearly 
without, division or break, round the discharge 
end of the machine; or large or numerous, OF 
both large and numerous, ejection openings are 
distributed all round that end of the machine. 
By these means the materials, after having been 
mixed, pugged, or treated in the machine, are 
discharged therefrom freely and continuously, 
with little or no obstruction or resistance. The 
chamber or casing of the machine is constructed 
of three parts, in one of which the ejection open- 
ings are below the two others, and one of these 
latter is removable, so that the chamber may be 
easily cleansed. In this chamber a shaft revolves, 
carrying appliances for mixing, kneading, or other- 
wise acting on the material, and others for press- 
ing, drawing, or heaping them towards the ¢jec 
tion orifices, and for discharging them therefrom. 








PREMIUMS FOR ART-WORKMANSHIP. 


THE judges appointed by the Society of Arts to 
report a on a sent in competition have 
made the following awards:— _ wae 

The Human Figure in Bas-relief.—1st Prize ‘ 
107. to J. Griffiths, 51, Coleshill-street, ie" 
square; 2nd Prize of 5/. to A. Cheseneau, +*s 
Roxburgh-grove, Haverstock-hill. 





Ornament in Bas-relief, Arabesques.—1st Prize 
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of 5. to C. H. Whitaker, Sheffield-place, Coventry- 
road, Birmingham ; 2nd Prize of 37. to J. Steel, 
jun., 88, Hanover-street, Glasgow. 

Repoussé Work in any Metal.—The Human 
Figure as a Bas-relief.—2nd Prize of 51. to E. 
Beresford, 47, Green-street, Stepney. 

Ornament, after a Flemish Salver.—lst Prize 
of 57. to G. Webster, Woodbank, Walkley, near 
Sheffield. 

Hammered Work, in Iron, Brass, or Copper.— 
Ornament, after an Iron German Arabesque.— 
Two 2nd Prizes of 37. each to T. Bailey, 77, King 
Edward-road, Birmingham, and W. Ash, 7, Mart- 
lett’s-court, Bow-street. 

Carving in Ivory.—The Human Figure in Bas- 
yelief.—1st Prize of 107. to J. W. Bentley, 22, 
Sherwood-street, Golden-square; 2nd Prize of 
51. to “ Ricardo” (name not given). 

Chasing on Metal.—The Human Figure, Gib- 
son’s “ Psyche.” —1st prize of 102. to W. Holliday, 
14, Naylour-street, Islington ; 2nd prize of 5/. to 
C. Jacquard, 1, St. George’s-road, New Kent-road. 

Ornament, after a Bronze Plaque.—Two Ist 
prizes of 5/. each, to G. R. Meek and R. E. Barrett, 
at Messrs. Hunt & Roskell’s, 26, Harrison-street, 
Gray’s Inn-lane; two 2nd prizes of 3/. each, to 
R. Orpwood and G. Gibaud, at Messrs. Hunt & 
Roskell’s. 

Painting on Porcelain.—The Human Figure, 
after Raffaelle’s “‘ Boy bearing Doves.” —I1st prize 
of 10/. to E. E. Dann, Eastwood-vale, Hanley, 
Staffordshire; 2ad prize of 57. to Thomas Allen, 
Howard-place, Shelton, Staffordshire. 

Ornament, after Arabesques.—2nd prize of 31. 
to J. B. Evans, Soutk-street Mount Pleasant, 
Fenton, Staffordshire. 

Inlays in Wood.— Ornament, after a Majolica 
Plate.-—Two 2ad prizes of 3/. each to F. Braun 
and H. Braun, 15, Cleveland-street, W. 

The new list of premiums, amounting to nearly 
500/., is almost completed. Ample time will be 
given on this occasion to competitors. 








DRAWINGS OF JERUSALEM AND THE 
HOLY PLACES. 


M. Cart WERNER, whose ability as an artist 
is well known, is exhibiting at the Water Colour 
Institute, Pall-mall West, a series of thirty draw- 
ings made in “Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the 
Holy Places,” including the House of Pilate, 
never painted before; various views in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the interior of the 
Mosque of Omar; the Grotto del Latte, Bethle- 
hem; the Jews’ Wailing Place, and a general 
view of Jerusalem. These are to be reproduced 
in chromo-lithography by Messrs. M. & N. Han- 
hart, and published in parts with descriptive 
letter-press. The interiors have the aspect of 
careful representations, and some of them seem 
to lack air and are a little over-hard in consequence. 
The series is a very interesting one, and if repro- 
duced effectively, as we have no doubt, being in 
the hands of Messrs. Hanhart, it will be, can 
scarcely fail to command a good sale. The work 
will be published by Messrs. Moore, McQueen, 
& Co. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hampton-hill.—St. James’s Church, Hampton- 
hill, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. The church consists at present of nave, 
chancel, and vestry, and it is intended to enlarge 
the edifice by the addition of double north and 
south transepts, organ chamber, tower, and lofty 
spire. The nave is 67 feet by 24 feet, and the 
chancel 24 feet by 20 feet. The style is Early 
English. The whole of the walls are of brick, 
blue and red being used for the arches, jambs, 
bands, &c., both externally and internally; while 
the chancel arch is also of brick, arranged in orna- 
mental devices. The roof isopen timbered. The 
sittings are of deal, all open. The whole of the 
woodwork is simply varnished. The flooring to 
the pews and stalls is of wood, and the chancel 
and gangways are laid with blue and red tiles, 
arranged, according to the design of the architect, 
in panels, with crosses, &c, The sittings are for 
305, and the total contract was for 9547. Mr. Wig- 
ginton was the architect. The contractors were 
Messrs. Bond, of Hackney. 

Deptford. — The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid here. The site is in Church- 
street. The building will accommodate 1,200 
persons, and all the seats will befree. The design 
has been supplied by Messrs. Newman & Billing, 
who have rendered their services gratuitously ; 
and the contractor for the work is Mr. Peake, of 
Tooley-street. The total cost of the land and 


Eling (near Southampton).—The old parish 


church of Eling, after being “for some months 
closed for alterations and additions, was re-opened 
on the 8th instant by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The little lean-to aisle and gallery have been 
superseded by a new south aisle, capable of seating 
200 persons, the galleries having been taken 
down, and the Early English nave arcade restored. 
The noble chancel arch, supposed from its great 
size to have been intended for a larger church, has 
been stripped of the whitewash with which it was 


bedaubed. There is a very early Norman arch 
separating the north aisle from the chancel aisle, 
and this has also been restored. The roof is open, 
the ribs being stained. The chancel ceiling is 
polygonal, the panels being separated by ribs with 
carved bosses. The new pulpit and chancel fit- 
tings are made from old oak, obtained in the 
church, and the carved enrichments include vari- 
ous emblematical figures. The present sittings, 
which amount to nearly 600, are benches of 
stained deal. The altar-cloth was worked by the 
vicar’s family. The heads of the two wheel- 
headed windows in the south aisle have been filled 
with stained glass. The whole of the works have 
been executed by Mr. Till, builder, of Romsey, 
from designs by Mr. Ferrey, of London, at a cost 
of somewhat upwards of 2,000/. 

Reading.—The new Greyfriars Church has been 
consecrated. The building as it stood when pur- 
chased by the Archdeacon of Carlisle consisted of 
the nave and north and south aisles. As soon as 
Mr. Phelps had purchased the ruins, his architect, 
Mr. Woodman, commenced excavating round the 
church, and fortunately traced the foundations at 
a considerable depth. From the slight indications 
he found, he has been able to restore the edifice to 
its original form, with the exception of the chancel, 
which it has been found difficult to re-build, as the 
land upon which it would stand could not be pur- 
chased of the present owner upon such terms as 
the archdeacon considered equitable. In a letter 
from Dr. London to Lord Cromwell, he says, “I 
have inwardly defaced the Churche and Dorts.” 
This was so effectually done that not a single relic 
has been discovered, and only about a square yard 
of the tesselated pavement, which has been re-laid 
in the restored building. The tiles have the un- 
usnal devices of hares, stags, and dogs in the 
attitude of running. ‘Traces of stained glass were 
found in each of the windows. An entire skele- 
ton was found under the north jamb of an 
arch: the body was evidently laid in the founda- 
tions when the church was commenced, and the 
walls built over it. The seats are of oak; the 
desk, screens to the doors, and the altar-railing 
of oak, carved with foliage; the pulpit and font 
of Caen stone. The church is warmed with hot 
air, by Haden, of Trowbridge. The acoustic pro- 
perties of the building are said to be satisfactory. 
There will be accommodation for 750 to 800 per- 
sons. Messrs. Wheeler were the contractors for 
the stonework. Mr. Sheppard contracted for the 
remaining part of the works. 

Fontmel (Dorset).—The parish church has been 
rebuilt and consecrated. The style, like that of 
the old edifice, is Late Perpendicular. The church 
consists of a nave, with north and south aisles, 
chancel, tower, and south porch, besides a robing- 
room at the north-east angle of the nave, opening 
by an arch screened off into the chancel. The 
walls are built with the native stone from Mel- 
bury, and the whole building is surrounded with 
a parapet of tracery work, ornamented with 
crocketed pinnacles supported by carved gur- 
goyles. The tower has a new story, embattled. 
The roof is covered with milled lead. Interiorly, 
the walls are cased in stone. The aisles are sepa- 
rated from the nave by four bays, the old clustered 
piers having been restored, and capitals of Bath 
stone added, the designs of each being alternately 
floriated, or representing angels. From these spring 
moulded arches, which give lightness to the inte- 
rior. An arch separates the chancel from the 
nave, and the tower arch is also open, without any 
gallery. The whole of the roofs rest on carved 
bosses of Bath stone, those in the aisle having 
floriated designs, alternating in the more promi- 
nent with angels bearing scrolls, shields, and 
different symbols, while in the chancel they 
represent angels in the act of adoration. Those 
in the aisles and porch are the heads of saints, &c. 
The roofs of the nave and chancel are open, and 
framed in panels of pitch pine, with moulded ribs. 
All the roofs are boarded diagonally with planks 
to carry the lead. The floors are laid with Min- 
ton’s tiles, the chancel being raised by a Purbeck 
marble step, and the sacrarium by another, while 
within the altar rails the tiles are of a varied tes- 
selated character. Here on the north wall are 
written, in illuminated characters, the Ten Com. 





building will be 5,0002. 


mandments, by Miss Salkeld, who, according to 
our authority, the Dorset Chronicle, “was to be 
led to the altar on the following day as the first 
bride to issue from the sacred portal.” It is in- 
tended to fill the five-light east window with 
stained glass, as well as the whole in the chancel ; 
and there will be ample light afforded by the 
others, the four in the north aisie preserving the 
Early Perpendicular character of some in the old 
building, while those in the south aisle are Late 
Perpendicular. The churchyard, which contains 
the monument to young Lieut. Salkeld, the hero 
of the Delhi gate, has been enlarged and enclosed 
with a wall, with new entrance gate, &c. The 
edifice has been rebuilt at the cost of Sir R. P. 
Glyn, Bart. The architect was Mr. Evans. The 
stone work was executed by Mr. Knott, of Wim- 
borne; the wood work and wood carving by Mr. 
Mondey, of Dorchester; and the stone carving by 
Mr. Boulton, of Worcester. Mr. Blethman, the 
builder’s foreman, constructed the pulpit. 

Dorchester.— The re-opening of the ancient 
Abbey Church at Dorchester took y lace on the 3rd 
inst. In 1860, the present Incumbent, the Rev. 
W. C. Macfarlane, anxious to bring to completion 
the work commenced by his predecessors, ini- 
tiated further restorations, and about 1,0002, 
have been expended annually during the last 
three years, the rev. gentleman being himself a 
liberal contributor. The external walls have been 
repaired and the drainage attended to: the porch 
and doors have been renovated or rebuilt ; while on 
entering the building the marks of restoration are 
visible on every hand. The remainder of the edi- 
fice, with the exception of the south chancel aisle, 
has been new roofed with pitched pine; the 
wheel-plates and mouldings being of oak. The 
south aisle has been restored. Encaustic tiles 
have been laid down in the sacrarium, by Mr. 
Godwin, of Hereford, the pattern being taken 
from some remains extant in the church; and the 
wall painting discovered some years ago, and 
believed to be one of the earliest known, has been 
renovated by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, 
Red, in different shades, is the only colour em- 
ployed. This aisle, as well as the nave, has been 
repaved. Mr. Scott has been the architect re- 
tained, and the contractor was Mr. Winterborne, 
of Abingdon. 

Worcester. — The foundation stone of Holy 
Trinity Church has been laid at Shrub Hill. The 
site is a sloping bank on the road to the railway 
station. The style will be Late Decorated—the 
same as that prevalent when the old Guesten Hall 
was erected. The whole length of the church 
from east to west will be 146 feet, and the total 
width across the transepts 76 feet, height to the 
apex of the roofs 56 feet. The architect is Mr. 
W. J. Hopkins, under whose supervision the 
works will be carried out. The roof of the old 
Guesten Hall is to be used in covering the new 
edifice. Although some portions of the timbers 
were much decayed, and the tenons for the most 
part rotten or cut off, yet by the introduction of 
ironwork the roof, it is said, is rendered perfectly 
stroug. The committee have determined to re- 
store it with oak. The principals are 28 feet by 
13 inches and 8 inches, and the other timbers of 
proportionate size. All the rafters must be new. 

Aston Brook.—The Church of St. Mary, Aston 
Brook, was to be consecrated on the 10th inst. 
The church is erected on the estate of the late Mr. 
Josiah Robins, by his family, as a memorial of 
that gentleman, and the late Mrs. Robins, of 
Allesley. The plan consists of nave, chancel, and 
aisle, with chancel aisle to the north, and vestry 
on the south side. The chancel is terminated by an 
apse with three-light traceried windows, and has 
open stalls with carved poppy-heads. The nave 
piers are of stone, and have carved capitals sup- 
porting the nave arches, and a clerestory. The 
roofs are all of open timber work, and the church 
is fitted throughout with open benches of deal 
stained and varnished. At the north-west aisle 
will rise a tower crowned by a spire, of which only 
the first stage will now be erected. At the west 
end is a traceried window. The style of the 
building is Gothic of the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, adapted to the material with 
which the structure is built, namely, red bricks, 
with bands and dressings of Bath stone. The 
building has been erected from the designs of the 
late Mr. James Murray, of Coventry. Mr. Mault, 
of Coventry, was the contractor. 

Manchester (Withington).—St. Paul’s Church, 
Withington, near Manchester, has been lengthened, 
and a chancel, chancel aisle, organ chamber, and 
vestry have been added. The plaster ceiling has been 
removed, disclosing the timbers of the roof, which 
have been stained and varnished. The chancel is 





fitted up with carved oak stalls, the front being 
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movable in order to show the encaustic tiling, by 
Messrs, Minton & Co., and the gas standards, 
lectern, and communion railing are of polished 
brass-work, by Mr. Skidmore. The pulpit and 
font are of Caen stone and marble, panelled and 
carved by RBouchill, of Manchester, from the 
architect’s design. There aretwo sunlights to the 
nave, and brackets under the gallery and in the 
tower, and the heating is by means of Haden’s ap- 
paratus. Thestained glass in the chancel window 
is by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London, and repre- 
sents remarkable events in the history of St. Paul, 
and also the Birth, Death, and Ascension of the 
Saviour. By the alterations an increased accom- 
modation for nearly 250 persons has been ob- 
tained ; and the works have been carried out by 
Mr. Terras, builder, Manchester, under the super- 
intendence of the architect, Mr. John Lowe, of 
the same city. 

Stonegrave(near Hovingham).—The new church 
of Stonegrave has been re-opened by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The building is nearly all new, 
and comprises a chancel, nave, with clerestory, 
north and south aisles, and nave with arcades, 
The tower remains. The various stained-glass 
windows are all the workmanship of Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, of London, Mr. F. Jones, of York, was 
the architect. 

Fiskerton (Lincolnshire).—The Church of St. 
Clements, in this village, has been restored, under 
the supervision of Mr. Christian, architect, by 
Mr. W. Huddleston, of Lincoln, builder; at a cost 
of 1,100/.; and re-opened for divine service. 

Alnwick.—The organ recently erected in St. 
Michael’s Church, Alnwick, was built by Messrs. 
Forster & Andrews, of Hull, and not by Messrs. 
Forster & Forster, of London. 





EMBANKMENT OF THE NORTHERN 
SHORE OF THE THAMES, 


At the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the tenders, fourteen in number, for 
the construction of the Thames Embankment 
from Waterloo Bridge to the eastern end of the 
Temple Gardens, were received and opened by the 


chairman. The following were the tenders :— 
POATSON 00 cessccese oY £261,000 0 0 
HIRED. 6 ks00Ksv0%0005% soevee 906,000 0 0 
IONE cise cs cenon vonecescce 200,000 0 0 
Eckersley & Baylis...... coce 257,009 0 O 
Moxon & Co. ..ccccsoccscce 248,195 0 0 
oo eee eooee 241,500 0 O 
M’‘Cormick & Son .......... 240,656 0 0 
WHEE 8660sccsanserdiscnes BIOS © 0 
Lavers....... eccccscccesccce 239,800 0 O 
Brassey & Co, .......esveece 238,500 0 0 
Rogers, Booth, & Co. ..... « 238,500 0 0 
ee sghesbatsces SSeS 2 6 
Diggle (Dover)....... erecoee 220,400 0 0 
Se 2 ees eccoe 229,000 0 0 


The tender of Messrs. Ritson & Co. was 
accepted, subject to the usual inquiries as to 
sureties, 





A BIT ABOUT THEATRES, 


WuitE I confess to being a Classicist, so far 
am I from being a blind and bigoted one that 
I frankly admit a disagreeably large proportion of 
modern soi-disant examples of so-called Classicism 
to be far from satistactory—rather calculated to 
discredit the style, if not actually put one out of 
conceit with it. In like manner, though well 
affected towards Palladianism,—taking that term 
in the greatly enlarged meaning given to it by 
Wightwick, 1 have no particular admiration for 
Palladio’s own doings; and, as the Builder has 
just shown, one of his most celebrated works, 
viz.,the Teatro Olimpico, at Vicenza, some remarks 
may not be altogether unacceptable. The idea of 
copying, as far as was at all practicable, a veritable 
ancient theatre, was surely akin to that which 
prompted the pedantic doctor in “ Peregrine 
Pickle ” to inflict upon his guests an ultra-classical 
dinner, with its far more stomach- than appetite- 
exciting dormouse-pies. This celebrated theatre,— 
held to be Palladio’s capo d’opera,—is no doubt 
an architectural curiosity, and is so far instructive 
as it shows very forcibly how a theatre ought not 
to be arranged. What says one of the Adams of 
it—whether it was Robert or James seems to be 
doubtful—in his “Journal of a Tour in Italy,” pub- 
lished in the second volume of “The Library of Fine 
Arts?” “Theseats are not convenient for the 
spectators: the order over them is most pitiful. 
In the angles of the circular (curved) part the 
spectators cannot see the performers, and the 
seats begin much too high above the stage. The 
scena is the most crowded and ill-adjusted thing I 
ever saw; and the alleys in perspective are per- 
fectly childish.” Nor is that condemnation at all 
too strong. A blank wall would be quite as much to 


7 
the purpose asa permanent scena of that kind; nay, 
even more 80, because in such case these jar violently 
with verisimilitude,&c. The absence of background 
would be less intolerable than the constant pre- 
sence of an utterly unmeaning one, and that for 
every performance alike. But for the gratuitous 
absurdity of the scena the actors might have 
shown themselves as do the figures on a mono- 
chrome Greek fictile vase, where, though there is 
nothing to aid, there is also nothing to disturb, or 
even run quite counter to even decently-sustained 
probability. Itmay, perhaps, be all very well for 
bishops in futuro to signalise themselves by 
editing Greek dramatists; yet—I am speaking 
now quite profanely,—whatever their poetical 
merits, the dramatic performances of the ancients 
must have been rather bungling affairs; and so 
also their theatres, as far as the stage itself is con- 
cerned, As Miss Seward has well observed in one 
of her letters, could Aristotle have been ac- 
quainted with Shakspeare, we should have heard 
nothing of the Unities, the observance of which 
occasions far more incongruities and sins against 
vraisemblance than it professes to obviate; for 
what can be more contrary to probability than 
that the whole intrigue of a plot should be settled 
and concluded within no longer time than that 
of the actual representation? Expeditious work 
that, and very different from getting into 
Chancery! To come kack from this wandering :— 
For a striking exemplification of decided progress, 
Fergusson might refer to theatre-building as well 
as to ship-building. Scenery and stage mechan- 
ism have, in fact, been brought to the limits of 
conceivable perfection ;* one unlucky consequence 
of which is, that, while spectacle has advanced, 
the drama itself has declined, and has, to all ap- 
pearance at least, come to be regarded as quite 
secondary to scenic display. The extent of stage 
as to width is itself an inconvenience, and renders 
it far more difficult to represent an ordinary- 
sized room than a palatial hall, unless some mode 
could be devised of contracting and enlarging the 
opening of the stage, both as to height and width, 
accordingly as circumstances might require. There 
is, moreover, still room for improvement in an- 
other respect. Notwithstanding the supremacy 
of spectacle, the spectatory of our theatres is so 
contrived that at least one-third of those present 
cannot be spectators at all, unless gifted with 
most extraordinary obliquity of vision. With 
this remark I conclude, at least for the present. 
An ArT LOVER. 





NUMBERS FOR NIGHT. 


You will do a good deed this Christmas by in- 
ducing builders (and others so employed) to get 
folks to have the numbers of their houses painted 
on the large gas-lamps now erecting over the door 
of nearly every private house. We shall then be 
able to see what the additional light conceals from 
the poor old cabmen, who must get down now to 
Jind out the right house, 








FLUSHING SEWERS, 


In the autumn of last year you gave a descrip- 
tion of a flushing apparatus for cleansing water- 
closets. On reading the description, it occurred to 
me that it would be equally effectual in cleansing 
pipe sewers. About two months before resigning 
the surveyorship of the Croydon Local Board, I 
had an iron tilting cistern, to hold 90 gallons, in- 
serted in a brick pit, at the head of a pipe sewer. 
The tap was so set that the whole contents of the 
cistern were discharged every day at a fixed time 
instantaneously into the sewer. The effect has 
been so good, that I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the insertion of this flushing apparatus 
wherever pipe sewers are used. The cost was as 
follows :— 

Cast-iron cistern........-.. eee cesececens £210 0 

Brass bearings and plates, brickwork to 


pit, and stone-cover, water-tap, &c... 600 


£810 0 

In any large town if a flushing cistern was 
fixed at the upper end of each line of sewers, and 
the taps so set that the discharge would take 
place in all at the same time, there would be 
sufficient water flow, not only to flush each line of 
pipe sewer, but also effectually to cleanse the 
main sewer into which they delivered their con- 
tents. It would only require a proper regulatioa 





* Weare not able to assent to this. And we may re- 
mind our correspondent, as to the objection above, that 
the theatre was built for the representation of ancient 
plays in the ancient manner,—whether wisely or not is 





another matter,—Epb. 





[Dzc. 26, 1863. 


of the tap to flush the sewers either once a day, or 
at any greater interval, It does not require the 
water to be always on, provided it is on once 
during the time that the flushing is required to 
be done. As no attention would be requisite, I 
think that wherever this plan is put into opera- 
tion, a more effectual self-acting flushing appara. 
tus could not be adopted. James Fenton, 











“LUDGATE HILL.” 


ATTENTION has been much turned of late to the 
improvement of Holborn-hill and Skinner-street, 
and it would now seem to be decided that nothing 
short of a level street, instead of the existing 
steep inclines, will suffice. 

Why has the steep gradient of the neighbouring 

Ludgate-hill, apparently escaped notice? In con. 
nexion with Fleet-street, it constitutes another 
main artery of traffic, east and west, as important 
as Holborn-hill and Skinner-street. Can nothing 
be done to render its present steep incline less 
dangerous? Were the corresponding one in 
Fleet-street equally abrupt, should we not hear 
the same complaints that we now do of Holborn- 
hill and Skinner-street ? 
Wby should not the whole line of street occupy- 
ing the valley of the Fleet, from south to north, 
be raised, bodily or gradually, from Blackfriars 
Bridge? Were this done, the levelling, or, at any 
rate, the great improvement of the gradients of 
Ludgate-hill and Fleet-street would be the conse- 
quence, And more than this—it might then be 
found practicable to carry the much-deprecated 
railway under instead of over the main approach 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral ? Too Late? 








LORD ST. LEONARDS ON RATING. 


THE following portion of a letter recently 
written by Lord St. Leonards in a matter in 
which his lordship is personally interested, con- 
tains his views on the principles of rating, and 
may be useful to some of our readers :— 


** As it will not be possible for you to come to a right 
conclusion upon the amount to which Boyle Farm should 
be charged to the poor-rate unless you are agreed upon 
the true construction of the Acts of Parliament by which 
we are all bound, I think it right tocall your attention to 
what I consider the ‘law on the subject: you will judge 
for yourselves how far you think Iam right, and you can 
readily consult persons conversant with the administra- 
tion of the poor-law. This is not a private letter, and I 
shall probably print it. 

The Act which directs how the valuation is to be made 
is the 6 &7 Wm. IV., c. 96, sec. 1, which declares a 
rate bad unless upon an estimate of the net annual value 
of the several hereditaments rated thereunto, that is to 
say, of the rent at which the same might reasonably be 
expected to be let from year to year, free of all usual 
tenant’s rates and taxes, and tithe commutation rent- 
charge, and deducting therefrom the probable average 
annual costs of the repairs, insurance, and other expenses 
(if any) necessary to maintain them in a state to command 
such rent. 

This Act was explained by the 25 & 26 Vict., c. 193, 
sec. 15, which enacts that the gross estimated rental for 
the purposes of the Act shall be the rent at which the 
hereditaments might reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year, free of ali usual tenant’s rates and taxes, 
and the tithe commutation rent charge, if any—‘ Pro- 
vided that nothing therein contained shall repeal or inter- 
fere with the provisions contained in the Ist sec. of the 
6&7 Wm. IV., cap. 96, defining the net annual value of 
the hereditaments to be rated.’ 

The 6&7 Wm. IV., cap. 96, sec. 1, is therefore still to 
guide us as to the net: annual value: that is quite clear. 
The 25 & 26 Vict. cleared up what might be deemed 
ambiguous in the former Act when it speaks of net rent 
only. 

When, therefore, you have to estimate what gross rent 
a given property might reasonably be expected to let at 
from year to year free of all usual tenant’s rates, &c., 
you have first to ascertain the gross annual value, and 
then to deduct from it the usual tenant’s rates and taxes 
and tithe commutation rent charge, and the balance is the 
prover gross rental under the Acts of Parliament. 

But the Acts go further: and when you have fixed 
the gross rental with the proper deductions, then to 
ascertain the net annual orYrateable value, you are to 
deduct from it the probable average annual costs of the 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses (if any) necessary 
to maintain the property in a state to command such 
rent. 

I think that the Acts of Parliament have not been 
understood. It was, for example, said that an unfur- 
nished house would let better from year to year than 
upon a lease, because the tenant would not be hable to 
repairs: this of course does not apply t» a valuation 
under the Acts, because the repairs are expressly directed 
to be deducted from the gross estimated rental. 

Now then, to apply the law to the case of Boyle Farm. 
From the gross estimated value as before to be ascer- 
tained, the tenant’s rates, taxes, and tithe rent charge 
are to be deducted. The Appeal Committee would not 
listen to the items, but, as made out by the actual pay- 
ments, they amount (apon the 30v/. and 247/. valua- 
tions; the old ones, that is up to the one in dispute) to 
63/. 13s. 53d., and of course they would be largely in- 
creased by the new assessment if that isto stand. ’ 

When the tenant’s rates, &c., are deducted, then in 
the words of the Act, there is to be deducted the repairs, 

insurance, and other expenses (if any) necessary to 
maintain the property in a state to command such rent. 
The insurance 1s 9/. 4s. 6d. The repairs during the 





last year, that is, from October, 1852, to October, 1863, 
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THE BUILDER. 


$19 








amounted to 101/. 2s. 14d.: the annual expenses of 
keeping up the high road which is fixed by law on 
Boyle Farm, is about 20/.; and the annual average 
expense of keeping up the ground, including the taxes 
on the gardeners, is about 200/. In allowing for the 
deductions it should be kept in view that if the lawns, 
&c., are to be estimated in their present state, the 
expense of keeping them in that state must be allowed ; 
for unless constantly mowed, rolled, and weeded, they 
would quickly become a waste, and certainly not in a 
state to command the estimated rent. 

Mr. Castle, in his valuation, included the Paddock, 
which is simply pasture ground, and used wholly as such, 
and is upwards of four acres. 

The expenses of the last year’s repairs may be con- 
sidered tuo high for an annual average, but it has been 
and always will be heavy; so the annual expenses for 
labour on the grounds might not all be allowed as a de- 
duction, but a large portion undoubtedly should. I can 
by no computation, having regard to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, make the proper assessment on my property ex- 
ceed the old assessment of 3001. gross, 247/. net—even if 
the annual value were to stand at 460/. In considering 
now how Boyle Farm should be estimated, you must 
necessarily look at the mode in which the other properties 
in the parish are valued. Twenty per cent. deduction 
has been allowed on houses like Boyle Farm, including 
the land assessed withthem. . . St. LEONARDS.” 


**P.S, I find my view of the Acts of Parliament exactly 
accords with that of a meeting of chairmen of parochial 
assessment committees held in Norfolk, as reported in 
the Times. Their resolutions were to the effect that— 

‘Gross estimated rental’ is the rent at which property 
may reasonably be expected to let from year t» year, the 
tenant paying the usual tenant’s rates and taxes, tithe 
commutation rent charge, ifany. That 

‘ Rateable value’ is the amount of the gross as above 
defined, after deducting therefvom the average annual 
expenses of repairs and insurance, with any other expense 
which may be necessary to put property in a state to 
command rent.’’ 








BAD LINSEED OIL AND TURPENTINE, 


My attention has been called to the repeated com- 
plaints of your correspondents respecting the adultera- 
tion of linseed oil, turpentine, &c. I beg leave to differ 
with your correspondent as to the cause altogether rest- 
ing with the English manufacturers, as he asserts. I 
having had some years’ experience in oils will, with your 
permission, endeavour to enlighten your readers as to 
the several causes of bad oil. In the first place it is a 
mistake to think that by going abroad we can be sure of 
having pure oil; the very tact of our exporting so much 
proves that our oilispreferred by foreigners to their own ; 
and having to compete with foreign adulterated oil has 
been one cause of the English crushers not being so par- 
ticular as they ought tu crush selected seed. It is well 
known that linseed is sold as a mixed seed, varying from 
5 to 15 per cent. of wild rape and other seeds, which pro- 
ceeds from the negligence (the mildest term I can use) of 
the growers in not weeding their grounds; and as the 
seed passes from buyerto buyer, no doubt it does not im- 
prove in quality before reaching the crushers in this 
country, who also have to contend with other difficulties, 
such as the seed becoming heated on the voyage (which 
cannot always be avoided), but which renders the oil ex- 
tracted from such seed totally unfit for varnish and paint- 
ing purpuses, although sold on the market as good 
marketable oil. The crushers, too, make every effort to 
extract the greatest possible quantity of oil from the 
seed, regardless of quality. I should like to go into fall 
details as to how this is done did space permit, but must 
leave that to a futuretime. 2ndly. An immense competi- 
tion exists among the dealers, who buy the murketudle 
linseed oils, which term they consider a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the quality, not knowing or caring perhaps how 
it is crushed, their sole object being to buy as cheaply as 
possible so as to be able to compete successfully with 
their neighbours; and the retailer is in precisely the same 
position. ° 

Being a practical man, this subject has engaged my 
attention for some years, and induced me ‘to go to con- 
siderable trouble to find out the cause and provide a 
remedy. The cause is the prevalence of fatty matter in 
the oil. This I can, by a process, entirely remove, and 
the oil thus treated is particularly adapted for the purpose 
of varnish making and painting (at the same time being 
free from all oxides of lead), consequently can be used 
for the most deiicate tints of colour, without in any way 
injuring them in the working: it also dries with a finer 
face than ordinary oil. 

I will next treat of spirits of turpentine. This is alsoa 
most essential article, and one which must be absolutely 
pure for both varnish making and painting, and nothing 
is more easily adulterated, or detected when adulterated. 
I need not inform your readers that previous to the 
American war we could always depend upon the American 
turpentine; but now they are importing French-drawn 
turpeitine from this country and also irom France, so 
that it is a fallacy to depend on them for genuine American 
turpentine. A few years since the French turpentine 
was very inferior. The extreme margin, however, be- 
tween the original price of turpentine and the price now 
has induced the French to improve their manufacture till 
we can now somewhat depend upon some being of a very 
fair quality. The introduction of mineral (or petroleum) 
Spirits from America has, however, opened a wide field 
for adulteration, the evils of which cannot be too widely 
known, as I shall proceed toexplain. Pure vegetable tur- 
pentine, upon exposure to the air, always loses in bulk by 
evaporation, but gains in weight by absorption of oxygen, 
Which maxes it more binding in its properties. This 
peculiarity none of the mineral substitutes possess; on 
the contrary, the mineral is so extremely volatile that, 
upon exposure, the spirit ai/ flies off, leaving the oil en- 
tirely without anything to help to harden it, and conse- 
quently increases the evil of the bad oil, instead of 
counteracting it. A. M. 








TuHz Darcan TxstrMontat.—The statue of 
William Dargan was on ‘I'vesday placed upon its 
pedestal, on the lawn of the Royal Dublin Society, 
in front of the National Gallery of Ireland, at the 
west side of Merrion-square. ‘The National Gal- 
lery will be opened to the public at the beginning 
of the ensuing year. 





Pooks Receibed. 


Gazette des Architectes et du Batiment, Nos. 1 to 
14. 15, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

TuIs publication, which constitutes the second 
series of the Encyclopédie d’ Architecture, is pub- 
lished twice in the month, and is under the direc- 
tion of M. Viollet-le-Duc, jan., and M. Corroyer. 
It is quarto in size, and is very fully and cleverly 
illustrated with sketches, chiefly of details. Sub- 
scribers to the Revue d’ Architecture obtain it at 
less cost than others. We contine ourselves on 
the present occasion to this notification of its 
aspect, and the remark that it deserves the atten- 
tion of the profession in this country. When an 
opporsunity oceurs we will give a fuller account 
of its usual contents. 








Miscellanea. 
Tue Royat AcaDEMY.—Mr. Millais and Mr. 
Cooke are the new “ R.A.s.” 


Heat on Satx.—An American paper states 
that a scheme is under consideration for warming 
houses from a central source, and supplying 
citizens with heat as gas is now supplied. 


CaMBRIDGE.—The new museum at Cambridge 
is about being covered in. It stands in a large 
enclosure, and is surrounded with rich foliage. 
Messrs. Geo. Smith & Co. are the builders. The 
material used is Little Casterton freestone. 


Fire at Winpsor CasTLEe.—A fire has occurred 
in the Prince of Wales’s Tower, near her Majesty’s 
private apartments and the eastern end of the 
north terrace of Windsor Castle. A good supply 
of water soon extinguished the flames, without 
causing the slightest alarm to the Queen or doing 
any material damage to the tower and its contents, 
The fire was confined to the roof. 


Tuer CLARENCE Horet, Dover.—The founda- 
tion-stone of this new hotel, of which we gave an 
engraved view on the 6th instant, has now been 
laid. Mr. J. Kirke, of Woolwich, the Goveru- 
ment contractor, has taken the contract. Mr. 
Alfred Smee, the chairman of the company, in- 
vited the visitors present to a refreshment at the 
town-hall, after the laying of the stone by Lord 
Sondes. 


Water SUPPLY TO JERUSALEM. — Mr. J. I. 
Whitty, C.E., has been commissioned to estimate 
the cost of supplying Jerusalem with water. He 
argues that there can be little difficulty in provid- 
ing for the wants of the present population, which 
amounts to only 20,330, their habitations occupy- 
ing 2134 acres; and he calculates that for con- 
structing a main sewer, repairing cisterns, forming 
drains, and restoring Herod’s aqueduct from 
Solomon’s Pools, a greater sum than 8,479/. would 
not be required; while the most essential part of 
the works might -be completed for 4,9867. If 
there be a charitable work about the utility of 
which there can be no dispute, it is that which 
would cleanse and beautify the most celebrated 
city in the world, and restore health to its inhabi- 
tants. Important archeological discoveries, too, 
might be incidentally made while excavating for 
the drainage and water supply. 


BromsGRove Scuoon or Arr. — The third 
annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of 
this institution was held in the assembly-room of 
the Literary and Mechanics’ Institution, at Broms- 
grove, when a large number, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, attended. J>r. Collis, head-master of 
the grammar-school, presided. The report referred 
to the continued progress and increasing prospe- 
rity of the school. The total number receiving 
instruction in drawing had been 246: this number 
included 160 from the National school, and 86 in 
the Central school, showing an increase of 15 over 
1862. At the annual inspection and examination 
of the school in October last, by the Government 
inspector, Mr. Wylde, six bronze medals were 
awarded to students. The total number of prizes 
this year was thirty-nine, an increase of eight 
over last year. In establishing the school, the 
object of the committee was to make it self-sup- 
porting, and they were glad to say that the finan- 
cial condition of the school would bear a favourable 
comparison with any school of art in the kingdom, 
After paying all liabilities, the balance in the hands 
of the treasurer was 8/. 4s. 4d., as against 1s. 11d. 
last year. The committee congratulated Mr. 
Bowen on his appointment as head-master of the 
Stourbridge School of Art; but the students of 
the Bromsgrove school would still have the benefit 
of his services. 


‘1in ten minutes from 10 feet to 20 feet. 


Lance Castines.—Four eastings in green sand, 
of unusual magnitude, have recently been success- 
fully made at Messrs. Hicks & Sons’, Soho Iron- 
works, Two comprised a press top and bottom for 
Government, each weighing twenty tons. Another 
was part of an anvil block, weighing twenty-five 
tons, and the fourth was the remaining part of the 
anvil block, weighing forty-two tons. This anvil 
block was made for the use of the Bolton Steel 
Company. The metal was poured into the moulds 
from enormous ladles, in presence of a large con- 
course of spectators. 

Frow oF WATER AT THE ARTESIAN WELL AT 
DoncastER.—Mr. Dale, the Waterworks engineer, 
states that the bore which is being made at the 
bottom of the pumping-shaft at Spring-head 
having penetrated a horizontal fissure 4 inches in 
depth, a large flow of water immediately rushed 
into the shaft; and, notwithstanding the Jackson 
engine was pumping at the rate of 3,000,000 
gallons in the 24 hours, the water in the shaft rose 
Mr. Dale 
estimates that the present yield of water is at 
least. 4,000,000 gallons in the 24 hours. 

Mr. G. Cunirr in Istinerton.—A committee 
of gentlemen, formed to enlarge the temporary 
iron church of St. Clement’s, Barnsbury, having 
applied to Mr. G. Cubitt, M.P., for his assistance, 
he munificently offered to endow the district with 
150/. a year (5,0007), and afterwards ‘expended 
about 4,000/. in enlarging the site for the church 
and purchasing a parsonage, and has now further 
offered to provide a permanent free church en- 
tirely at his own expense, from designs by Mr. 
Scott, at a cost of 7,000/., provided the incumbent, 
the Rev. J. K. Harrison, and the committee, will 
erect suitable schools, for which they are in great 
need of funds. 

DovustE WaGEs No ADVANCE.—A contractor 
in the Scottish Highlands, says a contemporary, 
was waited upon by a deputation from his workers, 
to request him to make “ no a pit o’ difference in 
the wages, but shust a wee shynge in the time for 
paying.” On cross-questioning the deputies, he 
found they wanted to be paid weekly instead of 
fortnightly, but they also wanted the fortnight’s 
wages weekly. ‘ Why, my lads,” said the con- 
tractor, “ you are just demanding exactly double 
wages.” ‘“ Hoots, no sir!” said one of the depu- 
ties, “it’s shust as more as less as the same 
wedges, put you must shust paid us twice as 
faster as evermore.” After a little parleying, the 
contractor got his Celtic logicians to resume work 
at a trifling advance.’ 


Barracks, EpinsuraH Castie.— We learn 
from the newspapers that the War Department 
have obtained plans and accepted tenders for the 
reconstruction of the north barracks, which were 
dismantled some years ago to make way for pro- 
jected improvements which were not carried out. 
The approved designs are by Mr. Billings. The 
parallelogram of the original building is recessed 
in the centre, throwing out wings on the east and 
west with projecting facets crossing the opposing 
outer angles. The building is three stories high, 
and on each story will be two large barrack- 
rooms. The walls will be topped by turret and 
battlement. The amount of the tender is 4,100/., 
exclusive of the fittings for heating and ven- 
tilating the rooms, which will be supplied by the 
War Department. 

Sartors’ HomE, WELL-STREET, LONDON Docks, 
At a meeting of the directors, held at the institu- 
tion on the 10th inst., Captain the Hon. Francis 
Maude, R.N., in the chair, the ‘secretary reported 
that the unusually large number of 1,070 seamen 
had passed through the Home during the montb, 
and justified the directors in making the necessary 
preparations to meet extraordinary demands by 
enlarging the buildings, which work is now in 
progress. The monthly accounts were laid before 
the Board, and showed that 9,308. 15s. 2d. had 
been received from sailors, and 4,2717. 16s, 2d. 
remitted to their friends. The cost of the new 
building, without fittings, &., will be 10,6267. 

THe GREAT EastERN.—At Liverpool, some of 
the creditors of this unfortunate ship have been 
considering the propriety of forming a company 
for its purchase, or its disposal by lottery. It was 
stated, on counsel’s opinion, that measures could 
be taken to sell the vessel by lottery distribution, 
in 200 prizes, ranging from 20,0007. to 2507. The 
scheme, however, if adopted, would have to be 
practically carried out at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
though the shares would all be held in England. 
The “new company” scheme is virtually aban- 
doned. Is it not strange that this great ship has 
never yet been tried on long voyages, as to and 
from India or Australia? Surely short voyages 





for the long ship were unlikely to pay. 
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LivERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The 
fortnightly meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday evening, the 16th inst. Mr. Joseph 
Boult presided. Mr. G. A. Audsley read a paper 
on “The Art of Ornamental Design.” 

Corn Excuanok, StaMFORD.— Having alluded 
to this building in our recent article, “‘ The Criti- 
cal State of Stamford,” we are asked to mention 
that the decorations were executed by Mr. W. Ru- 
barett, of London, under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. Edward Browning. 


E1y SurvryorsHir.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from twelve applicants, and the clerk was 
requested to invite the following candidgtes to 
wait upon the Board, whose expenses should. be 
paid, viz., Mr. A. Deawney, Mr. S. Mather, Mr. 
Alfred Harrison, Mr. Alex. Keyle, Mr. J. A. 
Downes, of whom the Board will make choice of 
one. Our readers will recollect a letter on this 
subject which appeared recently in these pages. 


Accrpent aT New LivErPoon WATERWORKS. 
On Monday afternoon, as some men were employed 
in working at the foundation of one of the pillars 
which supported a number of arches constructed 
for the purpose of carrying some portions of the 
new Liverpool Waterworks, near the janction of 
Dadley-lane with the Woolton-road, the pillar 
suddenly gave way, carrying with it five of the 
arches. In their fall they severely injured a 
number of the workmen, who were carried to the 
Royal Infirmary. 


THE FirE 1n THE Crty.—The destruction of 
property between Wood-street and Milk-street, 
City, makes evident the value of attention to the 
requirements of the Building Act, in respect of 
party walls and iron doors in them, where build- 
ings are thrown together. Had the stuctures that 
are burnt been divided by proper party-walls, 
instead of the thin partitions of early days, the fire 
would have been confined to a very small area, 
and the destruction of an enormous amount of 
property would have been prevented. 


Society oF ENGInEgRS.—The annual dinner 
of this society was held at the Bridge House 
Hotel, on the 17th. Mr. R.‘M. Christie, the 
president for the past year, occupied the chair : 
Dr. Riley (one of the past chairmen), and Mr, 
Alfred Williams (hon. sec.) were vice-chairmen. 
The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the even- 
ing, ‘‘ Success to the Society of Engineers,” drew 
attention to the fact, that the institution had been 


established for a period of ten years, during which 


it had continued to progress. There could be no 
doubt that the periodical meetings which were 
held for the reading of papers upon engineering 
and scientific subjects, and the discussions thereon, 
had proved of the greatest benefit. 


CuaRiTty UNDER Dirricuntizs.—Mr. John 
Hutchinson, of Sunderland, is about to add another 
to his many acts of benevolence, by the erection 
and endowment of an almshouse for twenty in- 
mates. Mr. Hutchinson has issued a handbill, 
stating that an attempt is being made by some 
of his family to prevent him carrying his intention 
into effect ; and one of his sons, a solicitor, has 
intimated his intention of applying to the Lord 
Chancellor to have him declared insane, and inea- 
pable of managing his own affairs. He appeals to 
all with whom he has done busincss-fur many 
years, whether such is the case. 


Removat oF St. THomas’s Hosprran.—A 
numerously attended deputation from the parishes 
of St. Saviour’s and St. George’s Southwark, St. 
Mary’s Newington, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, 
and from the corporation of London, waited on 
Friday afternoon upon Sir Roundell Palmer, M.P., 
the Attorney-General, for the purpose of repre- 
senting to him the impropriety of giving his 
sanction to the suit now pending before Vice- 
Chancellor Page Wood, regarding the erection of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital on the Stangate site. In 
course of the interview, Mr. Kendle, of St. 
George’s, Southwark, said he had addressed letters 
to all the chief medical men on the south side of 
the Thames, to the number, he thought, of 119; 
and from 107 of these gentlemen he had received 
replies condemning the Stangate site as altogether 
unfitted for the purpose. Mr. Tite, M.P., on the 
part of the governors of the hospital, justified the 
course they had adopted. The whole of their 
medical officers, he said, had expressed a favour- 
able opinion on the point. The Attorney-General 
said the representatives of the parishes would be 
incurring unnecessary expense in going before the 
Vice-Chancellor by counsel in the matter, but 
should the City corporation satisfy the Vice- 
Chancellor as to their right to appear, he should 
not object to their having a locus standi in the 
matter. 





__ SALE OF THE STAVELEY COLLIERIES AND IRON- 
WORKS.— These works, at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
employing upwards of 3,000 workpeople, &c., have 
just been sold to a joint-stock company, through 
Messrs. Chadwick, Adamson, &. Co., financial 
agents. The value of the property exceeds half a 
million sterling, and the amount of the capital 
was all privately subscribed in Manchester in three 
days only. 

Memoria OF Dr. Smitu, Doctor or Music 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.—A meeting of 
the committee was held a few days ago, at the 
Ancient Concert-rooms, for the purpose of choosing 
a design for the memorial window about to be 
erected to the late Dr. Smith, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, when an artistic design by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London, was: selected (from 
several which had been furnishedsto the com- 
mittee), for the approval of the Dean of St, Patrick 
and Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness. 


GRAND ConcLavVE OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AND 
HosPITaLLERS OF St. JOHN OF JERUSALEM.— 
A new Masonic hall has been erected in the rear 
of the premises, No. 14, Bedford-row, and was 
opened last week. The construction of the roof 
appears ingenious. Mr. H. W. Spratt was the 
architect. The Templars make claims which it 
seems the general body of the “craft” decline to 
recognise, 

Art SaLEs IN Parts.—At a recent sale, in the 
Hétel des Ventes, of drawings which. served for 
engraving works in the galleries of Versailles, a 
copy, by M. Massard, of Horace Vernet’s picture 
of “ The Taking of the Smala,” was purchased for 
5.050fr. At a sale of curiosities, a pair of fire- 
dogs, of the period of the Renaissance, fetched the 
large sum of 7,200fr. These latter were more 
than three feet high, and, according to Galignani,: 
are masterpieces of ornamental ironwork. 


NeEwsTEAD Priory anD Hospitat.—Near the 
site of the ancient and once famous Priory at New- 
stead there have just been discovered some inte- 
resting relics, They were bared by labourers 
employed in making a new carriage-drive from the 
Uffington road to the Earl of Lindsey’s residence 
in the Park. These relics consist of a portion of 
a statue, representing a warrior of the time of 
Henry IIL., as exhibited in the chain mail of that 
period ; an ancient freestone floor, probably part 
of an ambulatory; a great quantity of window 
tracery of the fourteenth century ; and some small 
jamb shafts of the thirteenth century. 


IRONMONGERS’ AssociATION.—A lecture in con- 
nexion with this association was delivered on 
Wednesday, the 16th inst., at the Whittington 
Club, by Mr. A. B. Midlane, on “ the Science and 
Practice of Electro-Metallurgy.” Many fine 
examples of the art were exhibited in the room, 
through the kindness of Messrs. Elkington & Co., 
Messrs. Kennard & Co., and the General Foundry 
Company. The next lecture of the season will be 
delivered at the same place by the Rev. C. Boutell, 
M.A., the subject being “ the Metal-work of the 
late Exhibition.” It is satisfactory to find an 
association like this endeavouring to give a know- 
ledge of matters pertaining to the business of its 
members. 


ANOTHER PaRK FOR THE METROPOLIS.—The 
Metropolitan Board having given notice of their 
intention to apply to Parliament to form a park 
in the parish of Rotherhithe, on the confines of 
Bermondsey, a meeting of delegates of South 
London parishes has been held, the vestries of 
Camberwell, Rotherhithe, St. George the Martyr, 
and the District Board of St. Olave being repre- 
sented; and it was resolved, “That it is the 
opinion of this meeting that the plan projected 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works for the for- 
mation of a park at Rotherhithe, will be for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the eastern and south- 
eastern districts of the metropolis, and that such 
plan is entitled to the active support of the 
parishes represented at this meeting.” 


ALTERATIONS IN THE Marn DrarnaGe Works 
AT CrossNEss.—Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer, 
has recommended certain alterations in the mode 
of constructing the river wall and reservoir at the 
outfall of the southern main drainage works at 
Crossness. In consequence of the mud being 
much deeper at this point than was anticipated, 
the engineer recommends the use of iron cylinders 
in lieu of the timber piling originally proposed. 
The cost of the additional work is estimated at 
9,9007. The bottom of the reservoir also must 
be arched and inverted in brickwork, instead of 
being concreted and flagged. The estimated cost 
of this additional work is 8,5007. The Board has 
authorized the execution of these works as extras 
on the contract, at an estimated cost of 18,400/. 





PROPOSED STATUE TO THE LATE PRINCE Coy. 
sSORT.—The statue to be erected in the Market. 
place, Wolverhampton, by Mr. Thorneycroft, the 
sculptor, is at once to be proceeded with by that 
gentleman. 


Mr. Henry Lzsiiz’s Concerts.—Mr. Leslie’s 
choir announce five subscription concerts in St, 
James’s Hall, aided by Madame L. Sherrington, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame A. Goddard, M. Lotto, 
and others. The first was given on the 17th, and 
included the performance of Spohr’s “ Ode to St; 
Cecilia,” and several new madrigals and songs by 
Mr. H. Smart, Mr. J. G. Calleott, and Mr. Leslie 
himself. .Madame Lemmens Sherrington was the 
principal singer, aud delighted her audience. Herr 
Blumner, whose merits as a pianist are becoming 
widely known, caring more for the art than for a 
prevailing public opinion, selected, amongst other ~ 
pieces, the March from Wagner’s “ Tannbiuser,” 
and played it with great ability. Paganini’s 
“‘ Witches’ Dance” was executed on the violin 
with wonderful brilliancy by M. Lotto. 


THE CHarineG-cross Rainway.—Captain Tyler, 
the Government inspector, in company with Mr, 
Hawkshaw, has renewed his inquiry into the con- 
dition of this line, and tested the numerous iron 
road-bridges that carry it from the Charing-cross 
Bridge to the London Bridge terminus. The 
structures, it is said, were severally tested with 
weights equivalent to a ton per foot on each line 
of rails, the general average deflection being. only 
half an inch on the centres and a quarter of ‘an 
inch on the cross girders. The ugly iron plate 
girder-bridge at the London Bridge end is the 
largest structure of its kind, extending over a 
total span of 186 feet, and weighing upwards of 
300 tons. The bow and string bridge over South- 
wark-street has a span of 132 feet in the clear, 
The Princess Royal and her husband, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, were the first of the public to 
travel on this line. 


Tue Aston Park ScanpaL aT BIRMINGHAM, 
The truth of the exposure we assisted, at the cost 
of some abuse of us, in making, as to the Aston 
Park sham purchase, after her Mejesty had been 
induced, by false pretences, to grace the opening 
of the “ People’s Park,” in 1858, has now come 
out more glaringly and disgracefully than ever. 
When the Mayor of Birmingham for the time 
being invited her Majesty and Prince Albert to 
open the park, not 10,000/. out of the 40,000/, 
required for its purchase had been raised, nor could 
there have been the least prospect of its being 
raised. Indeed, not much more than the 10,000/, 
has ever been raised even yet for any such 
purpose; and there are still 28,0007. due on the 
falsely alleged purchase, which is no purchase at 
all; so that the People’s Park at this moment runs 
the imminent risk of falling back into the hands 
of those who were to have reaped an enormous 
profit by the sale of it. It is the sound advice of 
their own local papers, that the corporation had 
better make the best ofa bad business in the present 
instance, by completing the actual purchase of 
Aston Park: and this they should do without any 
more higgling or any more delay; and the more 
quietly the better ; so to shut up a most shameful 
affuir, which they ought never to have allowed to 
reach the ears of the public at all. 





TENDERS. 
For new warehouse in Greyhound-yard, West Smith- 


field. Mr. A. E. Taylor, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


Higgs 
Ashby & Sons ..... Cccce-ccvece 





For tavern at Hampton-hill, S.W. Mr. W. Wigginton, 
architect :— 
Wheatley ..... ecccce occcccece €2,143 0 0 
Bond & Co. occevecccecccoccse 
Pearson (accepted) 





For new Music hall, Commercial-street, Shoreditch. 
Mr. R. H. Moore, architect :— 
Patman & Fotheringham .. 
Myers & Sons 
Carter & Sons....... eecceceee 


.» £12,860 
12,548 
10,670 


Randell & Stap... 
Little 
Hill, Keddell, & Co 





For building a new Independent Chapel at Bowling, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied :— 

Illmgworth & Son (accepted) .. 2,384 0 0 





For a new public-house to be built in the Manchester- 
road, Isle of Dogs, for Mr. Smaliman. Messrs. Ham- 
nock & Lambert, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Turner & Sons #1,824 0 0 








